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THE TURNING-POINT WITH ANATOLE FRANCE 


In the early days of the world-war, the dean of French letters 
offered himself for enlistment. We were surprised, not merely 
because he was seventy, but because he was a pacifist: for many 
years he had preached socialism and the brotherhood of man. 
We were surprised because he was Anatole France, But scarcely 
twenty-five years before, the present Radical-Socialist had been 
merely a skeptic, an intellectual hedonist, a dilettante: in 1886 
this dreamer of reform had written the nihilistic pages of 
Thais. So the heroic inconsistency of 1914 is only a part of a 
greater problem: How did the skeptic become a man of action? 
Is there any development in the work of his cloister days — 
anything besides the dilettante in his literary criticism? 

In any case, these essays, extending over fifteen years, will give 
us the best early portrait of the man. For with all his subjec- 
tivity, Anatole France is essentially a critic. If, like so many 
masters of French prose, he began as a poet, his slender volume 
of Parnassian verse is far less a product of feeling than of phil- 
osophic thought — far less lyrical than critical. Like his first 
Naturalistic novels, Les Poémes dorés (1873) shows us an Anatole 
France of positive beliefs, real convictions, like those of his age. 
No man escapes the influence of his environment. Reaching 
his majority in 1865, with the French version of Darwin but 
three years old, with Taine’s English Literature and the writ- 
ings of Claude Bernard brand-new in every bookstore, Anatole 
France was like all his contemporaries foredoomed to believe in 
Science. ‘‘In those days we were Darwinians, evolutionists,”’ 
says he in the Discours aux Etudiants, ‘‘already working to get 
from Lamarck and Darwin a philosophy, rules of life, sociologic 
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laws, a constitution.’’ And since even before this Leconte de Lisle 
had shown Science how to be poetic, gilding Determinism 
with the Hindu doctrine of Eternal Law and Change, so Anatole 
France espoused the Illusion celebrated in Les Poémes antiques. 
Like his master he too turns agnosticism into art, though he 
looks less toward India than to Greece and the Greek skeptics. 
Hence the smiling fatalistic pantheism of Les Poeémes dorés, rich 
in a golden lucent intellectuality. 

Not here, perhaps, but later, did Anatole France show the 
poet that is in him. TZhais and the Italian tales vindicated 
the promise of Les Poémes dorés. None but a poet could have 
dreamed such splendid pictures of antiquity or of the Renais- 
sance, none but a poet could have re-lived the horrors and heroism 
of the Revolution. But even then he is not merely a poet. To 
realize for us these visions of a dead past, to make them clear 
and convincing as a modern novel, took more than mere imagina- 
tion. Call it clairvoyance if you will: such clairvoyance is really 
historical insight based on critical scholarship. The story-teller 
is a poet, but he is also the keenest of critics. 

Too keen, perhaps, for great lyricism. In any case, he caught 
too early the trick of rationalizing emotion. If Le Livre de mon 
Ami is a confession, Anatole France was even as a boy turning 
his experience into thought. Brought up in a Jesuit school, 
carefully trained in dialectic, this child of Renan grew upa 
questioner of things, a thinker, a critic. 

Naturally the poet must find expression first. But even as he 
scribbled his first verses, his other talent was leading him to bi- 
ography. As early as 1868, he published a study of the Parnas- 
sian avatar, Alfred de Vigny, and Lemierre admitted his gift by 
making him editor of a series of French classics. So he wrote 
the lives of many a favorite French author, now collected and 
reprinted in Gémte latin. In 1874 Lemierre published the first 
of these, a study of Racine; in ’77 studies of Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, Prévost, and Moliére; in ’78, Le Sage; in ’79, Margaret 
of Navarre, Sainte-Beuve, and Chateaubriand. From ’81 to ’go, 
his growing success as a novelist reduced the list to Scarron, 
Madame de Lafayette, La Fontaine, and Benjamin Constant. 
The rest of Génie Jatin is not anterior to La Vie littéraire. 
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It is good to have these Juvenilia reprinted. They are the 
beginnings of the critic who, for good or evil, broke the last 
bonds of criticism. They are not scholarly biographies, rigidly 
careful and minute. But they are real portraits; and if detail is 
slurred, it is to give richer color and atmosphere. An artist 
rather than a scholar, the author finds the date less important 
than the adjective; and he plans his pictures for his canvas. To 
know the scholar’s labors and to know when to forget them, is 
the mark of this humanist, and only such may wield a pen at all 
comparable to the sword. 

A little tact is not useless in the critic’s trade. And Anatole 
France had more than alittle. He knew that he was writing for 
the larger public, writing for those who usually neglect prefaces, 
and he hoped that he was writing to be read. He must divine 
his audience,— possible readers of his future novels,-— avoid the 
steeps of pedantry and the shoals of platitude. He must charm, 
and he had not yet learned the secret of charming by holding up 
the mirror to his changing moods. Ten years younger than the 
critic of Le Temps, he feels that he must take his subject seri- 
ously, yet he does find the secret of charming in vivid drawing 
and in a sympathetic touch. 

It is sympathy which makes the portrait live. It is sympathy 
which leads the artist to the heart of his model. So this young 
critic turns instinctively to types like himself. First he takes 
up his favorite Racine, and the portrait is rich in glimpses of 
the artist who drew it. With Racine, Anatole France knew 
‘*the charms of a pious education for the ardent young souls 
that it does not stifle.’” He too had known the malady of the 
cloister, its ‘‘dangerous gift of intermingling life and dreams to 
lose oneself therein.’’' But when he adds that religion offers to 
voluptuous souls ‘‘/a volupté de se perdre,’’ we realize suddenly 
that this gentle classicist is also an admirer of Baudelaire! 

The ’prentice critic finds it hard not to read himself into his 
model. Be the subject well chosen, his own experience serves 
as a divining rod. So for Anatole France there is no contra- 
diction in the mocking sallies of /e tendre Racine: ‘‘ The same 


Génie latin, p. 139. 
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nervous sensibility which excites us to weep at many things pro- 
vokes our laughter at many others.’’* With Racine, he too had 
thrilled in boyhood to the beauty of the classics, he too had known 
‘* The visions which float through a poet’s soul before the words 
come to set them free.’’ And in spite of all his self-suppression 
in these studies, which date from the same years as the Natur- 
alistic Jocaste (and probably also /Jean Servien), he already de- 
clares that what we love and value in others is ‘‘only the points 
of relationship which unite them to ourselves.’’ * 

Thus he foreshadows the subjective critic of La Vie littéraire. 
The later digressions may be lacking, but never the graceful 
irony of the personal attitude. He frankly admits that he has 
not read a serious work of the Abbé Prévost, yet his portrait of 
the soldier-priest and defrocked Bohemian does not suffer there- 
by. No one quicker than the creator of Jéréme Coignard to see 
the picturesque in the Abbé’s varied career; none more curious 
to explore that heart divided between religion and the loves of 
this world. No one cleverer in his setting of a background, as 
when he begins a study of Bernardin de St. Pierre by a swift 
sketch of his native seaport, or relieves his portrait of Chateau- 
briand upon a sombre Breton landscape of barren heath and don- 
jon and never silent sea. No one quicker to catch the universal 
humanity in his sitters, or to illustrate a modern instance by a 
golden text from the Greeks. And if he cannot resist the temp- 
tation of an occasional quaint archaism (gwéres), he knows al- 
ready that to be classic one must be simple and natural: ‘‘Ce 
n’est pas en faisant du grec qu’on ressemble le plus aux grecs.”’ 
He will be himself, and it is not Moliére nor Scarron nor Le 
Sage, but poets like Racine and Sainte-Beauve and Chateau- 
briand whose portraits stir him into freest self-expression. 

“The works that are least vain were created by those who best 
saw the vanity of all things. One must pay for the pride of 
thinking in sadness and desolation.’’* This is from the life of 
Racine. Thus the earliest of these studies, dating from 1874, 
reflects the earlier, essential Anatole France, the seeker dis- 
illusioned and bitter, before he has taken disillusion for a mask. 


Jbid., p. 144. 3 Jbid., p. 150. Jbid., p. 154. 
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This is our skeptic at thirty, judging his youth’s attempt to 
solve the riddle of the universe by nineteenth-century science 
and eighteenth-century philosophy. When, thirteen years later, 
he replaced Jules Claretie as literary critic of Le Temps, he had 
learned, like Montaigne, how easy it was to sleep on the pillow 
of doubt, and even to dream delightfully upon it. He had be- 
come the ‘mocking Benedictine’ of his editor’s fancy, a philo- 
sophic monk of a dilettante Addbaye de Thél2me, indulgent and 
pious, skeptical yet resigned, bound by pessimism and zsthetic 
dislike of change to the status guo. Sylvestre Bonnard, the 
scholar who had used books to escape from the present,—for, as 
he tells us later, ‘‘every age is commonplace to those who live in 
it,’’—now opens his study-window. 

Hence the four volumes of La Vie littéraire (1888-1892), com- 
posed of weekly causeries on books and men and events. No 
dry reviewing this, but scholarship on a holiday, familiar and 
chatty, yet rich in many a philosophic vista. Like the Lady of 
Shalott, this student of the past views in Art’s mirror the 
reflected life of to-day, and this partial approach to reality 
seems only to confirm him in his Pyrrhonism. Half a dozen 
years older, he is no longer the optimist Sylvestre; he is Renan 
in the last stage, tired of scholarship and amusing himself with 
ideas. Ernest Renan, ‘‘le plus sage des hommes,’’ is now his 
master, and if we turn back three years to the last pages of Le 
Livre de mon Ami, we shall find, in a dialogue directly imitated 
from Dialogues philosophiques, the very spirit of Renan’s dilet- 
tanteism. ‘‘I shall mingle in one love the two hostile children 
of my thought, so as not to do injury to my real son.’’* Add to 
this his admiration for the greatest of modern relativists, 
Montaigne, and you have his chief exemplars during the six years 
of reading which prepared him for La Vie Littéraire. 

What is dilettanteism? It is, for Anatole France, /e don de 
s’amuser de sot-méme.’ Itis an Epicureanism of the intellect, for 
‘fone wearies of everything except the joys of comprehending.’’ ’ 
It is the game of thought for the game’s sake, with all its in- 
consistencies, its contradictions, since those who follow the great 
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god Mood must, like Montaigne, possess two or three philoso- 
phies. ‘‘Woe unto him who does not contradict himself at least 
once a day,’’ had said Renan. France will say, in the preface 
to his second volume, ‘‘Les ames exemptes de tout illogisme 
me font peur.’’ 

Breadth extended even to inconsistency will hardly be dogmatic. 
So this critic builds no theory of zsthetics out of his artistic 
preferences. Commenting on the symbolists, he states his belief 
that ‘‘man will never know exactly why a thing is beautiful.’’ 
To him, ‘‘Beauty is a part of the universal Illusion. We confer 
beauty upon things by loving them ; Love contains all the mystery 
of the ideal. But, idealists or realists, we are all alike the play- 
things of appearances. . . . .Beauty is the only reality we are 
permitted to seize.’’ 

We think at once of Plato’s Protagoras. But all the pilosophers 
are known to this destroyer of philosophy. The very procession 
of the systems makes him more of a skeptic; in philosophy, as 
in the world about him, he sees only illusion and change. This 
will be the moral of Zhais. Yet he loves philosophy as the 
history of thought; loves it as a scholar anda humanist. For 
him, as for Pascal, thought is man in his entirety, the source of 
his dignity and the secret of his despair. He loves it alsoasa 
master of dialectic, as we may see in his essay on Jules Lemaitre; 
and for Anatole France, thought is philosophic doubt. 

Let us see what he has to say of his fellow-Renanist Lemaitre, 
and incidentally, of himself. ‘‘ His fortunate perversity,’’ reads 
the essay, ‘‘consists in doubting incessantly. *Tis the condi- 
tion to which reflection has reduced him. Thought is a fright- 
ful thing. It is the acid which dissolves the universe, and if all 
men were to set to thinking at once, the world would immedi- 
ately cease to exist. . . . Thought is the worst of things. It is 
also the best, for if it is truth to say that it destroys everything, 
one can also say that it has created all things. Only through it 
do we conceive the universe, and when it proves to us that the 
universe is inconceivable, it does but shatter the bubble it has 
blown.’’* 


*Jbid., 11, 191. Jbid., 11, 173. 
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Doesn't this recall the Dialogues philosophiques? Only Re- 
nan, surely, could keep his paradoxes dancing so skilfully upon 
thin air. Only Renan, before him, had dared take thoughts like 
these and juggle with them like silver balls. Only Renan or 
that mocking Cyrenaic Nicias, whose incarnation, in 7hais, dates 
from this very year (1889). 

So from Nicias’s creator, we can expect nothing but subjective 
criticism. To Anatole France, composing his first preface, 
“criticism, like philosophy or history, is a kind of novel,— and 
every novel, correctly speaking, is an autobiography. The good 
critic is he who relates the adventures of his soul in the midst 
of masterpieces.’’ And the good critic will say, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I am going to speak of myself in connection with Shakespeare, 
Racine, or Goethe. ’Tis a rather fine opportunity!”’ 

Was it meant as a challenge, this denial of all criticism? At 
any rate it had that effect, and the glove cast down by the Re- 
nanist was picked up by the foremost follower of Taine. To name 
Brunetiére is to describe his reply, in the classic pages of Za 
Revue des Deux Mondes (Jan. 1891). The doughty editor did 
his best to crush this dangerous butterfly, this dilettante whose 
sophistries seemed to be directed against scholarship itself. But 
the sledges of that dialectic only swung through empty air, and 
over the din of his logic the butterfly hovers still. 

Our concern, moreover, is with the butterfly. Let us keep the 
image, for it alone typifies the volatile grace of La Vie /:ttéraire. 
Such might be the essays of Montaigne reincarnate, a Montaigne 
turned chroniqueur parisien. Like him, like Elia too, France 
follows his fancy where it listeth, ‘‘Je cause, et la causerie a ses 
hasards.’’ So perfectly natural does it all seem that one is more 
than half deceived. None the less, chance is wot master here. 
Well does Anatole France know what he would say — or leave 
unsaid! He may say it nafvely, but art is to conceal art. He 
will always say it simply, with the easy grace of antiquity. And 
if he talks, not of the volume he is set to review, but of himself, 
turning an essay on Renan’s History of /sraé/ into a reverie over 
the Bible of his childhood, the result is never trivial or common- 
place or vain. 

‘All my art is scribbling on the margins of books,’’ we may 
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read in this very essay. And in fact, the criticism of Anatole 
France is a gloss, a gloss creative as the text it adorns. La Vie 
littéraire is a journal intime of literary impressions, of general 
ideas, for France finds it ‘‘so agreeable to philosophize.’’” It is 
a portrait of the artist; and if he has no tendency, tendencies he 
certainly has. Breadth first, for ‘‘one has less chance of being 
absolutely mistaken when one admires things which are very 
diverse.’’" Yet he insists upon naturalness and simplicity, and 
he hates Neologism and Goncourisme as he hates the platitudes 
of Georges Ohnet or the monstrous rhetoric of Victor Hugo. 
In his opinion ‘‘Hugo has not created a single figure that is 
human.’’™” So for Anatole France, as for his beloved eighteenth 
century, taste is the first literary canon: ‘‘ without taste, one 
shocks even those who have none.’’“ Taste makes him prefer 
the tale to the novel, confess a ‘‘secret preference for little mas- 
terpieces.’’"* Taste means restraint: ‘‘to tell everything is to 
tell nothing.’’* Taste means beauty, and ‘‘in art everything 
which is not beautiful is false.’’ ** Hence his chief abomination is 
Naturalism, and nothing is finer than the last paragraph of his 
essay on Zola, which shows that even a skeptic may have ideals. 

Of course his antipathy to Zola’s naturalism is not odd ina 
poet. Classic naturalism he accepts as a true humanist, as he 
accepts the classical ideal of form. Yet by his feelings he leans 
to the Romantic —and openly avows it. ‘‘Despite all our at- 
tempts to be serious and to love only the truth, there are times 
when common reality ceases to satisfy — when one would like to 
escape from nature.’’" So France will explore the universe in 
search of the marvelous (which he knows does not exist!)—and 
is never happier than when illuminating some miracle of popular 
legend or medizeval hagiology or modern spiritism. With the 
same romantic curiosity, he will ransack the sciences, choosing 
of course those writers whose generalizations yield ‘‘immediate 
pleasure and profit.’’"* How many times he has found a new 
thrill and a new paradox in the infinite abysses of the sky! 

So might one plunder all the universe to store a Palace of Art. 


Jbid., 1, 182. 8 Jbid., 1, 17. 6 Jbid., 1, 79. 
" Jbid., 1, 99. 4 Jbid., 1, 150. Jbid., 1, 117. 
1, 115. 8 (bid., 1, 7. 8 [bid., 1V, 350. 
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But France knows that ‘‘ everything in this world must be paid 
for, and pleasure most of all.’’” Before the end of the second 
volume, we find hints of a reaction, a growing disgust with his 
ivory tower. Take the page in which he describes the farmers 
winnowing wheat,” a page worthy to set beside the prologue to 
La Mare au Diable. And mark the ending: ‘“‘Oh the joy of 
accomplishing a fixed and regular task! Shall I know, to-night, 
whether I have stored my granary with good grain? Shall I 
know whether my words are the bread which giveth life?’’ 

There is, then, an ideal of truth. And now, in the last two 
volumes of the series, a new note enters, despite the significant 
fact that personalia come less readily to his pen. This note is 
first struck in the review of Bourget’s Le Disciple, in which M. 
France defends so vigorously against practical moralists the 
tight of a thinker to the free expression of his thought. “It is 
thought that rules the world,’’ he avers; ‘‘yesterday’s ideas 
make the morals of to-morrow.’’™ And if he still loves his skep- 
tical poise, still believes with Montaigne that ‘‘to die for an idea 
is to set a pretty high value on conjectures,’’ he does virtually 
deny his old quietism in this statement, ‘‘whoever thinks he 
possesses the truth must declare it.’’ He knows, now, that 
“‘life is not innocent’’; that ‘‘we live only by devouring life’’ ; 
nay, even, that ‘‘thought itself is an act which shares the cruelty 
attached to every act.’’” And, not many weeks after, comes the 
realization that, even for a romantic hedonist, passivity is death. 
Reviewing the career of a forgotten connoisseur, Vivant Denon, 
he tells us that ‘‘a mollesse est I’ ennemie des vraies voluptés,’’™ 
tells us, even more significantly, ‘‘the defect of that happy 
career was that Denon did not allow himself to take up arms in 
any cause.’’ 

It is very clear that these two essays mark the turning-point 
in the growth of Anatole France. He had been one of those de- 
scribed in his first preface, ‘‘one for whom the universe is only 
ink and paper.’’ Now, his casement open on the present, a living 
breeze has destroyed his quiet and his quietism. So, in the last 


Jbid., 1, 225. Jbid., 111, 69. ® Jbid., 111, 179. 
Jbid., U1, 254. Jbid., 73. 
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two volumes of the series, we find him denying his old gods, ad- 
mitting new ones into his Pantheon. This former Parnassian 
now derides Art for Art’s sake, claiming that ‘‘poetry should 
spring up naturally out of life, like a flower or tree.’’ * He admits, 
with restrictions, the new prosody of Jean Moréas — after ban- 
tering the symbolists in his second volume. He proposes, for 
the Collége de France, new chairs of telepathy, socialism, and the 
study of the Martian canals.” He rallies the medizvalist Péla- 
dan on his hatred of patriotism and his disgust for the present.” 
He mocks at the experimental subjectivism of Barrés, the bud- 
ding politician, maintaining that ‘‘we must not make life an ex- 
periment, we must live it.’’” For the third time he returns to the 
defence of journalism: ‘‘we must keep our minds wide open to 
life and ideas.’’* And finally, in the last volume, he comes out 
boldly for the present against the past, asserting that ‘‘never 
was an age more interesting to a curious mind, except perhaps 
the age of Hadrian.’ 

With all this, these later essays show his pessimism increas- 
ing. No illusion gilds for him the present, as it had glorified 
that Palace of Art where his skepticism once found peace in 
books and in ‘‘the silent orgies of thought.’’ He knows the 
world before him for the drop of mud that it is; realizes that 
even the whole universe offers no reasonable hope of better.” 
He finds it horrible to think that children will become men,” 
sees that the unchangeable base of human nature is ‘‘tena- 
ciously selfish, jealous, sensual, and cruel.’’” He even wonders 
at times whether life is not an accident, a mould, a planetary 
disease.” And believing all this, disillusioned in his hopes of 
Science,” in his belief in History,” conscious of the sadness of 
the everlasting flux,” knowing that in much wisdom is much 
grief, his mood is often that of the Preacher, ‘‘What profit hath 
a man of all the labour which he laboureth under the sun?’’” Yet 
through it all he retains confidence in the reason and in that 


Tbid., 111, 305. Tbid., 1V, 184. Jbid., 1V, 48. 
Tbid., IV, 58. Tbid., 1V, 165. % Tbid., 1V, 229. 
Jbid., III, 235. Jbid., 212. Tbid., 1V, 43- 
" Jbid., 1V, 229. Jbid., U1, 271. Jhid., 116 
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curious eighteenth century, which, believing in progress through 
reason, inaugurated a new era for humanity.” Only his first trust 
is tempered by experience, by the realization that ‘‘Things do not 
move as quickly as we used to think.’’ Convinced, now, that 
‘‘we must follow circumstances, use the forces about us, do in a 
word what we have to do,’’™ this defender of Truth in the ab- 
stract case of Le Disciple is only waiting for the hour and the 
call. The critic who, in the preface of four years before, had 
‘*blessed books because with them one could make of life a long 
and gentle childhood,’’ is ready now to step into the lists, plan- 
ning to follow his essays on Pascal and Pére Didon“® with the 
rapier-like anticlericalism of La Rétisserie. Five years more 
and he was definitely to forsake the cloister, fight side by side 
with Zola in the defence of Dreyfus, mount the tribune of the 
Radicals in the cause of anew humanity. The dilettante had be- 
come a man of action. The skeptic had entered upon the path 
which was to lead to his glorious inconsistency of 1914. 


Lewis PIAGET SHANKS. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Jbid., 1V, 43. Jbid., 111, 348. Ibid, Vol. V. 
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EARLY ENGLISH JOURNALISM 


When, in 1709, Dick Steele published the first issue of the 
Tatler, he was not wholly original in his design. This periodi- 
cal was too excellent a product to be without predecessors. Its 
genial criticism of Queen Anne society, its raillery of the ladies 
of fashion and the wits of the town were, it is true, the result of 
Steele’s genius; but long before the birth of the Zaé/er, sheet 
after sheet of journalistic matter had emerged from the grimi- 
ness and obscurity of London alleys and, in fear of licenser and 
king, had been slipped into the coffee-houses and the streets, to 
be read with eagerness as forbidden text. Many printers had 
been cudgelled and pilloried, a few had been hanged and quar- 
tered. Many pamphleteers, among them the indefatigable 
William Prynne, had stood ‘‘earless on high’’ as martyrs of the 
liberty of the press. 

The earliest of these journalists was Nathaniel Butter, who in 
1622 started the first English newspaper, 7he Weekly Newse. 
For some years there had been sporadic issues of news-sheets, 
but no regular ones. It was now six years after Shakespeare’s 
death; but Ben Jonson was still alive and hale, as he showed by 
satirizing the luckless journalist in a comedy, 7he Staple of 
News. Nathaniel Butter, however, apparently bore all with be- 
coming spirit. He was what one may call a peripatetic philos- 
opher; for, like his brother printers of the early times, laboring 
in secret he constantly changed his residence. This was no idle 
precaution, since king and parliament would gladly have laid 
hands on him. There is an interesting modern parallel to his 
activities, by the way, in a weekly newspaper which is being 
secretly issued by the Belgians in defiance of their German op- 
pressors. The spirit of freedom is hard to kill. 

The title of Butter’s newspaper was not copied very often by 
his rivals and successors, whose name soon became legion. In- 
stead, the title Mercury proved an almost universal favorite. In 
a short time a marvelous crop of Mercuries grew up: Mercurius 
Aulicus, Mercurius Pragmaticus, and Mercurius Fumigosus, to 
mention only a trio. The last named was started in 1644. 
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Three years later appeared Mercurius Medicus, or a sovereign 
Salve for these sick Times. In the same year also another an- 
nounced itself, with a frankness which puts to the blush our 
modern ‘‘yellow journals,’’ as Mercurius Diabolicus; or Hell's 
Intelligencer. Two other sample titles are Zhe Scotch Dove and 
The Parliament Vulture. The curious will find hundreds more 
almost equally diverting, in the fourth volume of Nichols’s Zt- 
erary Anecdotes or in the complete list at the British Museum. 

These early newspapers were printed on a single small sheet, 
with poor type, and sold for a penny. Little capital was neces- 
sary to start one —only a few pounds. This accounts for the 
great numbers which were issued. Strange to say, there was 
one illustrated sheet, the Mercurtus Civicus, as early as 1643. 
In its first issue it contained the portraits of King Charles I and 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. The engraving was so poorly done, how- 
ever, that scarcely any likeness was discernible. 

No provincial papers were known in England during this pe- 
riod. The richer people in the country districts had news-letters 
written to them. London alone was the home of the newspaper. 
In its curious old streets they were hawked every week, not by 
newsboys but by ‘‘Mercury women.’’ These women were em- 
ployed even by that pioneer, Nathaniel Butter. Apparently 
they were generally well past the tender age of maidenhood, for 
a Royalist newspaper, 7he Man in the Moon, relates in an issue 
of 1649 that one of its ‘‘Mercury women’’ was seized at the Sal- 
utation Tavern, Holborn, by some of Cromwell’s men; where- 
upon the ‘‘ Amazonian virago,’’ Mrs. Strosse, applied beaten pep- 
per to their eyes, disarmed them, ‘‘and with their own swords 
forced them to aske her forgiveness, and down upon their mary- 
bones, and pledge a health to the king and confusion to their 
masters; and so honorablie dismissed them.’’ The modern 
reader is, of course, not required to believe this in every detail! 

In the Cromwellian period home news had begun to be more 
thickly interlarded. At first foreign intelligence alone had 
made up the papers. This was gathered from letters, shipmen, 
and common rumor and was generally months delayed — especi- 
ally if from Italy or Spain. Home news had from the first been 
very dangerous to print, with the exception of worthless items 
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of small gossip, and when introduced had been prefaced by 
phrases like ‘‘I hear that,’’ ‘‘’Tis said that,’’ which might be 
supposed to placate the easily offended gods of court and par- 
liament. 

What led these dignitaries to pursue the printers with such 
acrimony is not far to seek: many of the early newspapers needed 
no instruction from Munchausen in the art of lying. They 
convict one another. For example, in 1648 appeared a news- 
paper with the title, 4 Wonder! A Mercurie without a Lye in 
his Mouth. Nearly every paper was constantly declaring itself 
the only true and impartial intelligencer, correcting all errors. 
The implication, with reference to the general journalistic 
practice, is sufficiently clear. The difficulty of gathering authen- 
tic news doubtless accounts for some of the display of imagina- 
tion ; but no allowance was made for it. As early as 1630 offi- 
cial attempts were instituted to suppress the newspaper, and the 
political pamphlet as well. The Star Chamber indicted in this 
year Dr. Alexander Leighton for publishing six hundred copies 
of an Appeal to Parliament against Prelacy, in the course of 
which he had called the prelacy of the English Church “ satan- 
ical,” and its bishops “ravens and magpies.” He was tried, 
convicted, sentenced to be pilloried, to be branded on both 
cheeks with a red-hot iron, to have his ears cropped, and finally to 
be imprisoned in the Fleet for life —all of which was carried out. 

In 1637 the Star Chamber issued a decree limiting the num- 
ber of master printers to twenty and threatening punishment to 
all others who should follow the trade. This act sent Nathaniel 
Butter into retirement for several years. Public feeling, however, 
grew so strong against the Star Chamber that in 1641 it was 
abolished. Then began a period of twenty years during which 
the press enjoyed comparative freedom. The result was that a 
swarm of publications poured forth. The House of Commons 
endeavored to stop this by passing in 1643 an Ordinance for 
Printing, stating that all books and other publications must be 
licensed and entered at Stationers Hall. The ordinance was 
treated, however, as harmless and proved to be such. Four 
years later the House of Lords tried its hand with no better re- 
sult, the appointed licenser, Mabbot, resigning in 1649. 
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The increase in numbers of the publications of the press 
showed itself, as has been pointed out, in newspapers; but it was 
manifested much more strikingly in the pamphlet proper, as dis- 
tinguished from the news-sheets, which were commonly called 
pamphlets also. During this period of twenty years, from 1640 
to 1660, over thirty thousand pamphlets were written, as is 
shown by their preservation to the present day. The thirty 
thousand were collected by one Thomason and were finally pre- 
sented by George III to the British Museum, where they now 
repose bound in two thousand volumes — doubtless with dust on 
all of them. 

The pamphlet had been written, of course, long before 1640; 
but in numbers so comparatively small that it was not an engine 
of great importance. It seems to have been religious in charac- 
ter at first, and to have originated in Catholic-Protestant contro- 
versy as early as 1500. Later the political pamphlet arose and 
soon far outstripped the religious in numbers and importance. 
It had been the custom to prefix two or three texts from Holy 
Scripture to the religious pamphlets and to season them plenti- 
fully with Biblical and Latin phrases. This was continued for 
some time in the political pamphlets also; but it fell into disuse 
in the sinewy products of Swift and the plain English of Defoe. 
In fact the language and style of the pamphlet show a contin- 
uous evolution toward simplicity and directness. William Prynne 
opens one of his with a sentence of some three hundred words, 
and follows it with a bewildering array of classical and Scriptural 
allusions, to the moral of which he warmly commends his 
enemies. But Swift and Defoe used short and forcible sen- 
tences and said nothing that the veriest apprentice could fail to 
comprehend. 

In the pamphlet of the Cromwellian period the grossest 
personalities were employed; and no one was more adept at 
billingsgate than the austere Milton himself. In his reply to 
Salmasius’s Defensio Regia he calls his opponent (in Latin) the 
equivalent of blockhead, ass, liar, idiot, vagabond, and Burgundian 
slave. The fiery character of such publications made the author- 
ities much more stringent in suppression of them than of news- 
papers. They were therefore printed and hawked very cautiously. 
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William Prynne, who wrote over a hundred and fifty, was several 
times caught and punished. Toward the close of his fearless 
career, what with the loss of both ears, cheeks branded with 
S. L. (for ‘‘seditious libeller’’) and body racked by lash and jail, 
he must have been a somewhat forlorn figure. 

So keen was the persecution of the pamphlet that, with the re- 
sumption of a censorship in 1660, few were printed in England; 
but mulitudes poured in from Holland, where their authors could 
not be reached. It is easily intelligible that the political pam- 
phlet should have been a thorn in the side of any high personage. 
It was dangerous, for it caught the people. In the time of Charles 
I, pamphlets got the name ‘“‘paper lanthorns,’’ probably because 
they both enlightened and inflamed the multitudes—in either case 
equally perilous to existing government. They seldom survived 
even one year, dying with the passing of the immediate occasion. 
The only notable exceptions are William Allen’s Kz/ling no 
Murder and Defoe’s The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, both 
of which were reprinted. Yet, brief as were the lives of most 
pamphlets, they accomplished their purpose—to strike at the 
psychological moment. We have few publications like them now 
for stirring public opinion. The messages of our newspapers, 
editorial and other, are much shorter and are generally written 
in much less telling fashion. The influence of these pamphlets 
from 1604 to 1660, and especially in the Queen Anne period, 
forty years later, was very strong. Myles Davies, in a curious 
old book of 1714 entitled /con Libellorum; or a Critical History 
of Pamphlets, has some interesting remarks on this point :-— 


From pamphlets may be learned the genius of the age, the 
debates of the learned, the follies of the ignorant, the 
bévues of government, and the mistakes of the courtiers. 
Pamphlets furnish beaus with their airs, coquettes with their 
charms. Pamphlets are as modish ornaments to gentle- 
women’s toilets as to gentlemen’s pockets; they carry re- 
putation of wit and learning to all that make them their 
companions; the poor find their account in stall-keeping and 
in hawking them; the rich find in them their shortest way 
to the secrets of church and state. There is scarce any 
class of people but may think themselves interested enough 
to be concerned with what is published in pamphlets, either 
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as to their private instruction, and reputation, or to the 
public advantage and credit; with all which both ancient 
and modern pamphlets are too often over-familiar and 
ee, . 55 Pamphlets become more and more daily amuse- 
ments to the curious, idle, and inquisitive; pastime to gal- 
lants and coquettes; chat to the talkative; catchwords to 
informers; fuel to the envious; poison to the unfortunate; 
balsam to the wounded; employ to the lazy; and fabulous 
materials to romancers and novelists. 


The influence of the pamphlet was therefore many-sided. It 
had a representative audience. Though printed, like the news- 
papers, in London alone—at least until 1700—it must have 
penetrated into the country districts to a considerable extent. 
Undoubtedly its chief field of usefulness, however, was the great 
city. Here it was read in shop and drawing-room, and es 
pecially in the coffee-houses, the first of which was cstablished 
in 1652. There discussion waxed far into the night, while the 
room grew clouded with the smoke of tobacco. Thither, too, 
later arrivals flocked after the play. 

Not all the townsmen, however, welcomed the new drink, 
coffee, and its social accompaniments. One tipsy poet who 
preferred his grog-shop vented his spleen upon the coffee-house 
by declaring that there they— 

“ Give ye for the vine’s pure blood 

A loathsome potion not yet understood — 

Syrop of soot, or essence of old shoes, 

Dasht with diurnals or the book of news.” 
This was penned in 1663, after the custom had already had an 
existence of several years. Another of the disgruntled relieved 
himself about 1673 in a pamphlet, folio eight pages, entitled 
The Character of a Coffee-House, with the Symptoms of a Town 
Wit. Herein he averred that the coffee-house was ‘‘an exchange 
where haberdashers of political smali-wares meet, and mutually 
abuse each other, and the publick, with bottomless stories and 
headless notions; the rendezvous of idle pamphlets and persons 
more idly employed to read them.’”’ 


The room stinks of tobacco worse than hell of brimstone, 
and is as full of smoke as their heads that frequent it... .. 
The arch-devil, wherewith this smoke-hole is haunted, is 
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the town wit, one that plays rer wherever he comes, and 
makes as much hurry as Robin Goodfellow of old amongst 
our Granam’s milk bowls; he is a kind of squib on a rope; 
a meteor, composed of self-conceit and noise, that, by blazing 
and crackling, engages the wonder of the ignorant, till, on 
a sudden, he vanishes and leaves a stench, if not infection, 
behind him; he is too often the stain of a good family, and 
by his debauched life blots the noble coat of his ancestors: 
a wild, unbacked colt, whose brains are not half coddled, 
indebted for his clothes to his taylor, and for his wit, such 
as it is, to his company... . . 

He most passionately affects pretty a-la-mode words; and 
is as covetous of a new song or air, as an antiquary of Cato’s 
statue with never an arm, and but half a nose; these keep 
him always employed and fill up the grotesco’s of his con- 
versation, whilst with a stately gallantry, once in every half- 
hour, he combs out his wig, careens his breeches, and new 
marshals his garniture, to the tune of— Methinks the poor 
town has been troubled too long.’ 


This tirade was answered in a pamphlet, Coffee-Houses Vindi- 
cated, wherein the author set forth more virtues of coffee-houses 
than space permits me to mention. He gravely declared that 
learned opinion pronounced coffee to be ‘‘no other than the fa- 
mous black broth of the Lacedemonians, so much celebrated 
by antiquity.”’ 

NIn spite of conservative opposition the coffee-houses steadily 
grew in favor until in the time of “‘glorious John’’ Dryden they 
became centres of literary and political discussion. A few years 
later, in the period of Queen Anne, they were frequented by an 
even more brilliant coterie of wits. For here gathered Jonathan 
Swift, in his bearing a king among his fellows; the genial 
Addison; jovial Dick Steele; Dr. Arbuthnot, a universal favor- 
ite; Congreve, author of that brilliant comedy, Zhe Way of the 
World; Prior, poet and good fellow; and a host of lesser men. 
Here for a penny the cup they drank their coffee and lis- 
tened to the sparkling conversation so characteristic of this 
literary circle. 

It was in connection with the coffee-house that one of the first 
advertisements appeared in an English newspaper. In an issue 
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of the Mercurius Politicus of 1658 might have been seen the 
following notice :— 

That excellent and by all a approved, China 

Drink, called by the Chinese Tcha, by other nations Tay 


alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Head, a cophee-house in 
Sweeting’s Rents, by the Royal Exchange, London. 


The price of this excellent China drink in 1660 was ten guineas 
a pound. 

Other advertisements had appeared even earlier than this one. 
Andrews, in his History of British Journalism, finds the first in 
1648. By 1660, at least, they had become very common. They 
were usually printed in the middle of the single sheet which 
then composed the newspaper. Sometimes the editer added a 
word to show that he knew the advertiser and could vouch for 
his wares or his ability. Such is the following: ‘‘Mr. David 
Rose, chirurgeon, lives at the first brick house on the right in 
Gunyard, Houndsditch, near Aldgate, London. I have known 
him these twenty years.’’ Such an endorsement may be com- 
pared with the modern practice of guaranteeing advertisements— 
which has benefited both the publications and the public. 

The king himself advertised in 1669 the loss of a ‘‘smooth, 
black dog, less than a greyhound,’’ information concerning which 
might be returned to ‘‘his Majesty’s back stairs.’’ The price 
of these early advertisements was about a shilling for eight lines. 
Later a certain Mr. Morphew, who should have been made a 
professor of logic, increased the amount: ‘‘Seeing promotion of 
trade isa matter that ought tobe encouraged, the price of advertise- 
ments is advanced to twopence per line.’’ Advertisements of 
books became common before 1700. For these only sixpence 
was usually charged. 

So far I have spoken chiefly of newspapers themselves and little 
of their writers. One of the greatest of the early journalists was 
Marchmont Nedham, born in 1620. He edited a Mercury con- 
tinuously from 1643 to 1660—a paper which, says Masson, was 
full of ‘‘ineffable ribaldry.’’ He was a very ready and witty 
scribbler, remarkable for his inability to adhere to one party in 
politics. A clever satirical poem in his Mercurius Pragmaticus, 
on The History of the Rebellion, is perhaps his best work. Its 
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most humorous touches are those on Scotchmen and Scotch 
Presbyterianism :— 
Let me be Turk, or any Thing 
But a Scotch Calvinist: 
First he damn’d Bishops ; next, his King: 
Now he cashiers his Christ. 


Gude Faith, Sir, they the Pulpit bang, 
But let their Gospel down ; 

For, the Old Saviour needs must gang, 
Now a New One’s come to Town. 


Then rail no more at Anti-Christ, 
But learn ye to be civil: 

And since ye have King Cromwell kiss’d, 
Shake hands, too, with the Devil. 


Another famous journalist, Sir Roger L’Estrange, is closely 
connected with the revival of the persecution of the press in 
1660. His previous career had been none too savory; it is evident 
that he was at least something of a time-server. By a pamphlet 
written on 7he Regulation of The Press he obtained in 1660 the 
position of court printer and censor. He conducted the only 
newspaper published ‘‘with privilege,’’ Zhe /ntelligencer, and 
did his best to prevent any unauthorized papers from being 
issued. He finally caught an illegal printer, John Twyn, at 
Cloth Fair. The notorious chief justice, Hyde, made short 
work of the trial; and Twyn was sentenced to be hanged, to be 
cut down while still alive, then to be horribly mangled and 
tortured, and finally to be quartered. 

A few years later, in 1680, two more notorieties, Scroggs and 
Jeffreys, occupied the judges’ bench; and under them persecution 
became so outrageous that all the better printers gave up the 
trade. The papers which continued printed accounts of marvels, 
such as the appearance of mermaids, witches, and old women with 
horns on the backs of their heads. For six years this per- 
secution was kept up without a shred of law to support it; for 
the licensing act had expired in 1679 and was not renewed until 
1685. Ten years later came the liberty of the press. The last 
act had expired, and King William had no desire to renew it. 
The debates in Parliament were still forbidden matter, but news- 
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papers were permitted to print virtually everything else. The 
better class of papers at once resumed publication and from this 
period flourished with little opposition. 

About this time newspapers outside of London began to be 
published. In 1695 appeared the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stam- 
ford Mercury. Eleven years later the Norwich Postman was 
started, at a price of ‘‘a penny, but a half-penny not refused’’! 
Between 1709 and 1720 newspapers had been established in 
Worcester, York, Exeter, Leeds, and Liverpool. In Ireland, 
meanwhile, the Dudlin Newsletter had been established as far 
back as 1685. 

The dawn of the Za¢/er had now begun to be faintly outlined. 
In 1680 a journal had been started under the title, Mercurius 
Librarius; or a Faithful Account of all Books and Pamphlets. 
In 1690 appeared John Dunton’s Athenian Gazette, printed at 
Grace Church Street, London. The name was soon changed to 
Athenian Mercury. is paper aimed at entertainment as well 
as news. It consisted partly of questions and replies, on every 
conceivable subject. There were questions of amorous casuistry, 
of obscure points in religion and natural history. In the first 
issue, for example, this question was propounded: ‘‘ Whether the 
Torments of the damn’d are visible to the Saints in heaven, 
and vice versa.”’ This was followed in No. 16 by the query: 
‘*What became of the Waters after Noah’s Flood?’’ 

Dunton’s venture met with great success — as well it might, 
for its question-and-reply column could be paralleled by equally 
silly columns of the sort in many modern newspapers and periodi- 
cals of large circulation. Published at first as a weekly, it was 
soon issued twice a week. It rapidly grew into a genuine liter- 
ary journal. Tate and Defoe contributed verses to it. Lord 
Halifax read it regularly. For its pages, too, young Jonathan 
Swift, having wrestled long with the Pindaric Muse, sent the ode 
which Dryden condemned with the words: “Cousin Swift, you 
will never be a poet.” 

Twelve years after the appearance of Dunton’s journal, opened 
the Queen Anne period. It was in this period that the periodi- 
cal and the pamphlet had gratest vogue and exerted greatest in- 
fluence. This was due in a measure to the intense spirit of poli- 
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tics and to the fact that the life of the time was largely a town 
life centred in London. Everything new which was of interest 
soon permeated the entire metropolis. Urbanity in manners, 
furious partisanship in politics —this was the strange paradox 
which characterized the period. Almost the first words which 
the children in the cradles learned were Whig and Jory. ‘“‘They 
are taught,” said Addison, ‘in their infancy to hate one half of 
the nation; and contract all the virulence and passion of a party, 
before they come to the use of their reason.” Every newspaper 
was partisan. Even the poets ware dragged into the contest and 
held office on one side or the other. 

As to the character of the reading public, only one thing can 
be said: general ignorance prevailed. The information of the 
upper and middle classes was astonishingly small. Knowledge 
was not considered necessary, and there was therefore no shame 
in ignorance. Nathan Drake, in his Assays //lustrative of the 
Tatler, says that ‘‘to the character of the gentleman neither ed- 
ucation nor letters were thought necessary; and any display of 
learning, however superficial, was, among the fashionable circles, 
deemed rudeness and pedantry.”” Among the ladies matters were 
even worse; for ‘to read with fluency and spell with correctness 
were deemed rare and important accomplishments.”’ But the 
reading public, if uncultivated, was at any rate receptive and 
eager. All men read their newspapers. A contemporary, the 
British Mercury, says that men went crazy for news, ‘the mean- 
est of shopkeepers and handicrafts spending whole days in coffee- 
houses to hear news and talk politicks, whilst their wives and 
children wanted bread at home.” 

The year 1702 had been notable for three innovations: the 
establishment of a copyright law for authors, the levy of a tax on 
advertisements, and the publication of the first daily newspaper, 
The Daily Courant. It was at about this time also that the 
newsletter became common, the first having been started in 1695 
and followed the next year by an improved one, done upon 
good writing-paper, in type imitating script, with blank space 
left, as the publisher stated, “‘that any gentlemen may write his 
own private business.”’ 

The moral of the success of these newspapers and especially of 
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the literary journals had not been lost on Defoe, whose prolific 
brain now conceived the thought of a new periodical more am- 
bitious than any predecessor. While he was cooling his heels 
in Newgate Prison, as the result of publishing a libellous pam- 
phlet, the famous Shortest Way with the Dissenters, he began 
the issue of his Review. Its contents were political, social, and 
literary in nature; and several columns were also set aside for 
gossip and scandal. Having thus baited his paper for all classes, 
he was not without reward ; for it was instantly successful. Soon 
it had to be changed from a weekly to a tri-weekly; and instead 
of asingle sheet it contained four pages, finely printed. The 
price was a penny. The Review was read not only in London 
but in several of the smaller towns; for a citizen of Norwich 
wrote Defoe in 1704 commending certain sentiments in its 
columns. 

To Defoe we owe also the origin of the editorial He was 
accustomed to write a “Letter Introductory” upon some subject 
of general interest, which he placed on the first page of each 
issue. Later the writer of such articles of an editorial nature 
was known as the “author” of the paper. Newspapers previous 
to Defoe’s had been ostensibly conducted by the printer, the 
editor often finding it more healthful to remain concealed. If 
there were any prefatory remarks to the public, they were al- 
ways preceded by the words, “the printer to the reader.”” This 
custom continued, indeed, in most cases throughout the Queen 
Anne period. Swift and his fellow-pamphleteers seldom pub- 
lished otherwise than anonymously. In spite of the nominal 
freedom of the press it was still dangerous to sign one’s name to 
a partisan pamphlet. Even when one was published anony- 
mously the government often came near to discovering and 
punishing the author; and failing to find the author they often 
punished the printer. 

When in 1709 Steele started the 7a¢/er he edited it under the 
name of ‘Isaac Bickerstaff’; and it was his friend Addison who 
first discovered the real author. Steele’s choice of this pseudonym 
was due to the fact that the whole town was then ringing with 
the name of Bickerstaff as the result of Swift's skilfully elaborated 
hoax at the expense of Dr. Partridge, an astrologer. The Doctor 
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being in the habit of publishing a yearly almanac containing 
among other rubbish several learned predictions of events destined 
to happen, Swift conceived the idea of issuing a rival almanac 
under the name of Bickerstaff, in which he made the startling 
prediction that Mr. Partridge would infallibly die on a certain 
day in March. Accordingly, upon the day following this date, 
Swift issued a small pamphlet announcing with great detail the 
unfortunate demise of the Doctor upon the previous night. The 
indignant Partridge at once wrote a statement to the effect that 
he was, on the contrary, very much alive; whereupon Swift in 
a second pamphlet assured the public that the Doctor was, 
despite his own assertions, unquestionably dead. For, only a day 
or two before, he, Swift, had heard several gentlemen declare, 
upon reading the Doctor’s almanac, that they were sure no man 
alive ever writ such damned nonsense as that. Wherefore Dr. 
Partridge must either disown his almanac or admit himself to be 
“no man alive.”” The town wits swore the joke was a good one; 
and the name of the sardonic Bickerstaff became instantly famous. 

The adler, therefore, began under happy auspices. The read- 
ing public at once caught up the name and the paper. The circu- 
lation steadily increased and the success of the new venture was 
soon assured. And it was indeed a new venture. Though at 
first clearly political, it soon became chiefly literary and social. 
It had none of the crude qualities of its predecessors. Every- 
thing was in good taste. If there were any trivialities and 
whispers of society scandal, they were such as could not offend. 
It was a periodical adapted to the drawing-room as well as to 
the coffee-house. And it was full of instruction as well as enter- 
tainment. It showed throughout sound common-sense. And it 
did not overshoot the heads of its readers. In modern journalistic 
phraseology, it was not “high-brow.’’ One could trust Dick 
Steele for that. He had seen the world and was a man of the 
world. He knew men and women—their higher moments and 
their lower, their habits, their ambitions, their little foibles and 
weaknesses. And on these various strings he played, never 
without success. 

When Addison joined him, as he did after the eightieth number, 
the journal had even greater success. When, in 1710, it was 
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merged in the Spectator, its circulation, then about 5,000, quickly 
doubled and trebled. In 1712 Dr. Fleetwood, in a letter to 
the Bishop of Salisbury, estimated its daily sales at 14,000. 
Certainly it found a public never before obtained. It caught 
the people outside of London, in great numbers. Even in 
Scotland it was read regularly; and from across the water, in 
France, came praises of its prodigious variety of style and subject. 
This variety, indeed, was one secret of its hold: it never wearied 
its readers. Upon opening its pages, with their neat print and 
fine paper, they always found something new. Those inexhaustible 
writers, Steele and Addison, were always masters of the situation. 
They were peculiarly fitted to their task. No other men of the 
time could have accomplished it—not even Swift or Defoe. 
Yet both were exceedingly clever writers of occasional essays, 
and Swift contributed several to the Spectator. But a peculiar 
temperament was needed, in order to evolve these little enter- 
taining papers day after day and keep them all at a high level 
of excellence; and this temperament was possessed by both 
Steele and Addison. 

The two men had much in common: both were flexible, re- 
sourceful, ingenious ; both possessed geniality and unfailing good 
sense ; both were sympathetic, yet pleasantly satirical and humor- 
ous. They knew what was good breeding, proper conduct; they 
had a feeling, by no means shallow, of what is fine in literature 
and life. Stamped to some degree with the individuality and 
idiosyncrasy of the age, they nevertheless rose above it and be- 
came its instructors and leaders. Addison, it is true, was in 
some respects superior to Steele; his touch was more delicate, 
more sure; his discrimination was finer, his humor less broad. 
His literary sense was higher, and his style more finished and 
refined. Where Addison was genial, Steele leaned toward the 
jovial. He seldom succeeded in striking the keys with quite 
so delicate and perfect a touch. Yet he had a pleasing vein of 
sentiment which Addison lacked, and his pathos was more 
touching. 

Steele laid much emphasis upon the importance of good 
breeding. His remarks on this point are significant of the social 
spirit of the time :-— 
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We see a world of pains taken and the best years of life 
spent in collecting a set of thoughts in a college for the 
conduct of life; and, after all, the man so qualified shall 
hesitate in his speech to a good suit of clothes, and want 
common sense before an agreeable woman. Hence it is 
that wisdom, valour, justice, and learning cannot keep a 
man in countenance that is possessed of these excellencies, 
if he wants that inferior art of life and behaviour called Good- 
breeding. A man endowed with great perfections, without 
this, is like one who has his pockets full of gold, but always 
wants change for his ordinary occasions. 


The influence of the Zat/er and the Spectator upon their age, 
though necessarily gradual, was in the end very considerable. 
When Steele and Addison began their task they found much 
of what Matthew Arnold was fond of calling ‘“‘hideousness and 
rawness.” The veneer of good manners was very superficial. 
The men of the time found their chief pleasure in bull-baiting 
and prize-fights, and these were attended with equal delight by 
the women. There is evidence, indeed, that the lower classes of 
women could themselves engage in prize-fights on occasion. In 
a newspaper of this period appeared the following advertisements, 
which speak for themselves :— 


Challenge: —I, Elizabeth Wilkinson, of Clerkenwell, 
having had some words with Hannah Ryfield, and requiring 
satisfaction, do write her to meet me upon the stage, and 
box me for three guineas ; each woman holding half-a-crown 
in each hand, and the first woman that drops the money to 
lose the battle. 


Answer :—I, Hannah Ryfield, of Newgate Market, hearing 
of the resolutions of Elizabeth Wilkinson, will not fail, God 
willing, to give her more blows than words, desiring home 
blows, and from her no favour; she may expect a good 
thumping. 


While the Zaéler and the Spectator were doing their work of 
reform, they were not without imitators: Before the Spectator 
had been established, there had appeared a Female Tatler, “by 
Mrs. Crackenthorpe, a lady who knows everything!’’ It bore 
no resemblance to the real 7aé/er in spirit or genius, and was 
full of gross personalities. Other imitators were the Re-7adéler, 
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Condoler, Tit for Tat, Tory Tatler, Tell Tale, Whisperer, and 
Growler. The Lay Monastery, edited by Sir Richard Blackmore, 
which was started in 1713, was the only worthy imitator. Making 
a jest of the ridiculous titles of the others, Addison said: “I was 
threatened to be answered weekly tit-for-tat ; I was undermined 
by the Whisperer; haunted by Tom Brown's Ghost; scolded at 
by a Female Tatler.—I have been annotated, re-tattled, ex- 
amined, and condoled.”’ 

The newspaper tax of 1712 killed off most of these offenders. 
Swift writes in his Journal to Stella: ‘They are here intending 
to tax all little penny papers a half-penny every half-sheet, which 
will utterly ruin Grub Street, and I am endeavoring to prevent 
it.’ The Spectator survived the tax by doubling its price, but 
Grub Street perished. Thus for a short time Addison and Steele 
were left free to pursue their work unannoyed. 

And an important work it was. They had entered upon their 
task, probably, without being conscious of it. But their ideals 
were steady, and their personalities, penetrating day by day the 
great masses of people, gradually raised them to a level whence 
they obtained an appreciation and a desire for what is really 
good and permanent. Slowly a taste for literature and refine- 
ment manifested itself. There was more real courtesy. Dress 
and fashion were modified by the pleasant satire of the Spectator. 
Morals became more healthful. And all this was won by the 
disguise of triviality in which both Steele and Addison wrote 
their papers ; by constant avoidance of anything openly didactic. 
The winning personalities of the two men had conquered the 
people. Where they found ‘“‘hideousness and rawness”’ they left 
the beginnings of “sweetness and light.” 

Harry T. BAKER. 


University of Illinois. 


LADY WINCHELSEA: A MODERNIST 


Just how long the poems of the Countess of Winchelsea would 
have lain in obscurity if Wordsworth had not come upon them 
is doubtful. Edmond Gosse, sixty years later, might have dis- 
covered them for himself and set the stamp of his approval upon 
them without Wordsworth’s recommendations, or they might 
still be extant only on an infrequent shelf of a collector’s library. 
Probably Wordsworth’s delight in his discovery of something 
akin to himself in an antagonistic century bears as its fruit our 
present possession of her work. 

The very obscurity from which she was rescued permits a 
comfortable enjoyment in her. One need not harass oneself to 
trace any particular influence to her or from her. A woman 
possessed of quiet originality was recognized neither as a woman 
nor as a creator in the century which placed a ban on both. 
That she was a countess, and that Pope had condescended to 
notice her, gave her an ephemeral claim to distinction of which 
little trace was left when Wordsworth directed the new-born 
conceptions of his day toward her work. 

To-day another set of standards tempts us to new measure- 
ments of old things. Perhaps the test of the permanently good 
is conformation in some degree to standards, which, being secon- 
dary as criticism must be to creation, shift with civilization’s in- 
security. The rule works both ways. Whatever is permanently 
good makes short work of false demands; whatever is sound in 
requirements, however new and radical, finds itself met by the 
permanently good. 

Applied either way, some of the work of Lady Winchelsea 
has the essential qualifications of true poetry. Whether Words- 
worth searches the poems for the “Spirit of genuine imagina- 
tion,” or the modern imagist applies to them the new tenet, 
freshness of phrase, here and there both have been able to find 
what they sought. The chameleon-like property of complete 
uniformity is obviously impossible. In so slight a genius as that 
of Lady Winchelsea, any conformity at all is perhaps the proof 
of a degree of genius. 
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The imagists ask that poets “employ always the exact word, 
not the nearly exact, nor the merely decorative word.” Ina day 
when the decorative function of a word was its only reason for 
recommendation to a poet, Lady Winchelsea travelled a long 
way from the beaten track to find “shredded clouds that fall in 
snow,” or ‘young owls with waddling Steps or frowsy Poles,”’ or 
the drunk Capriccio’s “rare world, a brave world, a ranting, 
flaunting, shining world.” 

The imagists hold that another essential of real poetry is ab- 
solute freedom in the choice of subject. This privilege Lady 
Winchelsea helped herself to persistently. She was not startling, 
brilliant, daring, like Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who, after 
all, was thoroughly conventional in her tastes, causing comment 
only because she adopted those of the men of her day instead of 
the equally conventional but entirely different feminine variety. 
At a time when originality was the most deplorable character- 
istic either man or woman could possess, Lady Winchelsea man- 
aged to keep it alive in her choice of material. She was a radi- 
cal without being a propagandist, whereas Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu was a propagandist but no radical. 

Women she preferred to men; therefore she wrote poems to 
them and about them,—a strange taste fostered by nothing in 
her eighteenty-century environment. Her quiet disregard of the 
canons of taste about the city produced the nature-poetry on 
which Wordsworth established her reputation. She wrote of the 
things which to her were true, and the truth that was in her has 
endured. 

Lady Winchelsea, married happily and with the friendliest feel- 
ing for her husband, who was her good comrade, seems to have 
wrung from life considerable emotional delight in a series of warm 
friendships with women. Beginning with Mary of Modena, 
whose appreciative maid-of-honor she was throughout her life, 
in spite of her protest against seeming to be “indulgent to each 
new address,” she fell victim to the charms of many women. 
That these charms were not necessarily obvious to the conven- 
tional critic, in no way influenced her. Her poem to Valeria, 
which Edward Dowden gives us from unpublished sources, de- 
fends such a choice :— 
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She is not fair, you critics of the town 

That court her smiles and tremble at her frown, 
She is not fair, and though I burn like you, 

I to my better judgment will be true ; 

Nor could a painter borrow from her face 

One line that might his fancied Venus grace ; 
No feature that might countenance the rest 

Is perfect or superlative confest ; 

Whence then without a charm that we can tell 
Does all that’s charming in Valeria dwell, 
That whenso’er she speaks, or looks, or moves, 
The observer listens, sighs, admires, and loves, 
And wonders at the unexpected smart, 

Who sees no quiver though he feels the dart? 


Another poem from the same source is written to Countess 
Bennett. Professor Dowden believes Lamira is probably the 
Salisbury addressed in ‘Nocturnal Reverie.” It is called a 
Petition addressed to her by a White Mouse, and more closely 
approximates the conventional method of dealing with eighteenth- 
century beauties : — 


I sue to wear Lamira’s fetters, 

And live the envy of my betters, 
When I receive her soft caresses 

And creeping near her lovely tresses, 
Their glossy brown from my reflection 
Shall gain more lustre and perfection ; 
And to her bosom, if admitted, 

My colour there will be so fitted 

That no distinction will discover 

My station to a jealous lover. 


In her “Petition for Absolute Retreat,” it is no lover with 
whom Lady Winchelsea longs to share her “ unshaken liberty,” 


but: — 
Give then, O indulgent Fate! 
Give a Friend in that Retreat 
(Though withdrawn from all the rest) 
Still a clue, to reach my Breast. 
Let a Friend be still convey’d 
Through those windings and that Shade. 


That no doubt may exist as to her choice of the friend, the 
poem is “Inscribed to the Right Hon. Catherine Countess of 
Thanet Mentioned in the Poem under the Name of Arminda.” 
Direct reference to this lady describes the resuscitating effect of 
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her love on Ardelia’s fading spirits and ascribes to her the attri- 
butes of the super-woman, summarizing them thus:— 


What Nature, or refining Art, 
All that Fortune could impart, 
Heaven did to Arminda send ; 
Then gave her for Ardelia’s friend. 


The Tufton sisters, Catherine as the high-born Serena, Fair 
and Young, and Anne, who Miss Reynolds believes is the Noc- 
turnal Salisbury, are wooed by song. ‘That matchless Female’ 
is her term for Lady Parkington. The attributes of Cleone, who 
was Grace Stroud, are hotly defended in her expostulation to 
the painter who had under-expressed the lady's charms. She 
mourns :-— 


I miss the Look that captivates my heart, 

Attracts my Love, and tender Thoughts inspires ; 
Nor can my Breast be warmed by common fires ; 
Nor can Ardelia love but where she first admires. 


The little dialogue between Ephelia, who was probably Lady 
Worsley, and Ardelia, charmingly sums up her emotions toward 
her friends :— 


Eph. What Friendship is, Ardelia, shew. 

Ard. ‘Tis to love, as I love You. 

Eph. This Account, so short, (tho’ kind) 
Suits not my enquiring Mind. 
Therefore farther now repeat ; 
What is Friendship when compleat? 

Ard. ‘Tis to share all Joy and Grief ; 

*Tis to lend all due Relief 

From the Tongue, the Heart, and Hand; 
*Tis to mortgage House and Land ; 

For a Friend be sold a slave ; 

*Tis to die upon a Grave, 

If a Friend therein do lie. 

Eph. This indeed, tho’ carry’d high, 

This, tho’ more than e’er was done 
Underneath the rolling Sun, 

This has all been said before. 

Can Ardelia say no more? 

Ard. Words indeed no more can shew ; 
But ‘tis to love, as I love You. 


Appreciation of woman for woman was so rare in those days 
that it is a pity Lady Winchelsea had no larger field in which 
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her fancies could play. She is tolerant of the situation, however, 
explaining it by an everlasting truth: ‘‘Women are Education's, 
and not Nature’s Fools.” 

Given half a chance, Lady Winchelsea, would have been a 
pioneer feminist. Along with her appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of women goes a resentment of her conventional state. To 
quote from Miss Reynolds :— 


To read, to write, to think, to study—these she indig- 
nantly exclaims are tabooed, lest they should cloud a 
woman's beauty and exhaust the time more profitably spent 
in adorning herself for conquest. She resents the com- 
monly received opinion that dressing and dancing, fashions 
and theaters, are woman's only legitimate interests. She re- 
sents with equal emphasis the ultra domestic idea. She 
fearlessly declares that she at least was never meant for ‘the 
dull manage of a servile house.’’ Her own tastes are the 
simplest.—Against the so-called feminine accomplishments 
of her day she puts herself definitely on record. 


The imagist freedom which Lady Winchelsea permitted her- 
self in the choice of her subject conferred upon her in the end 
her greatest distinction. Few devotees of art follow it so strictly 
for art's sake that recognition andappreciation are distasteful to 
them. Yet Lady Winchelsea, handicapped already by her sex, 
defied success still further by choosing for material the country 
which her world despised but which she loyally loved. 

Her ‘‘Nocturnal Reverie”’ is doubtless the best known of her 
poems. My own experience offers a proof of its imagist quali- 
ties; any scene akin to that in the lines following has always 
brought quick recollection and application of these lines, rather 
than verses from any other poem :— 

When the loos’d Horse, now, as his Pasture leads, 
Comes slowly grazing thro’ th’ adjoining Meads, 
Whose stealing Pace, and lengthened Shade we fear, 
Till torn up forage in his Teeth we hear. 


As these few lines reflect acute consciousness both of sounds 
as well as of sight, so throughout the poem, passages fulfil for us 
the command of the imagist to express truthfully the demands 
upon all of the senses. 


When in some River overhung with Green, 
The waving Moon and trembling Leaves are seen,— 
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indicates a delicate observation of more than one detail of the 
moonlight through the green gloom of the river bank. 

Only by her own observation could Lady Winchelsea have 
known how— 


Freshened Grass now bears itself upright, 
And makes cool Banks to pleasing Rest invite. 


None of her contemporaries would have used his eyes for such 
a purpose or would have risked rheumatism to test such effects. 

The lines which note how the foxglove paling in twilight “yet 
chequers still with red the dusky brakes” suggest the kind of 
color-sense which modernists in art are even now struggling to 
express. The same recognition of large effects in form as well 
as color, which constitutes another of their problems of expression, 
reveals itself in the observation that the ‘swelling haycocks 
thicken up the Vale.” 

Sensitive to odors as well as sights, Lady Winchelsea notices 
that ‘“Odours which declined repelling Day, Thro’ temperate 
Air uninterrupted stray.’’ This kind of observation, as well as 
that so closely akin to it in the sound-sense in ‘When darken'd 
Groves their softest Shadows wear, And falling Waters we dis- 
tinctly hear,’ are very early expressions of the heightening of 
smells and sounds at night to which other poets remain oblivious 
until the school of Wordsworth. 

All of her senses acute in the darkness, Lady Winchelsea 
hears, besides the subtle change of sound of the waters and the 
homely crunching of the horse’s teeth, the owl, hollowing clear, 
and the curlews crying beneath the village walls. 

This one poem, the ‘“ Nocturnal Reverie,”’ has in its complete- 
ness of sense-impression, the elements demanded by true poetry. 
Its delicate originality and its honest realism make for it a place 
of its own beside much greater poetry. 

Indubitably no one could have done much worse by a bird 
than did Lady Winchelsea when she deliberately wrote her poem 
to one. There is small chance that she would get her well-meant 
desire :— 


Thy praises should thy life outlive, 
Cou’d I the fame I wish thee, give. 
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Like the title “The Bird,’’ the substance is general, and is char- 
acteristic of nothing in particular as is most of the conventional 
nature description of the day. 

Witness, however, the realism of the dove that ‘‘murmurs 
soft, then with a rolling Note, Extends his crop, and fills his 
am’rous Throate’’; of the lark ‘‘that sings and flies, When near 
the Earth, contracts her narrow Throate and warbles on the 
Ground”’; of the baby owls, “with Vultur’s Becks, and Shoulders 
higher than their Necks!” 

In her whole poem on the nightingale, which seems to be an 
attempt to parallel the attacks upon him of her contemporaries, 
she has no lines equal in music to the two chance verses in her 
“Aminta of Tasso” :— 


For this, the Nightingale displays her Throate, 
And Love, Love, Love, is all her Ev’ning Note. 


For trees, Lady Winchelsea had an artist's eye. Eastwell 
Park, the estate upon which she lived for many years, fostered 
her discrimination for the rare and beautiful in trees. Cowper's 
“Yardly Oak” may bave been the first long poem on a special 
tree, but Lady Winchelsea, years before, had produced a short 
one of considerable distinction. Any lover of trees will com- 
mend the dramatic end which she has conceived as worthy of 
the tree; that nature, not man, should determine such a death, 
and “should proclaim the fall.” 

The collection of Edward Dowden contains part of a long poem 
written as a remonstrance from Ardelia to Frances, Countess 
of Hertford, who had imposed upon Ensden, Poet-Laureate, 
the task of writing upon a wood with mention of no tree except 
aspen, and no flower except king-cup. Ardelia defends the trees 
in formal, conventional lines, until she suddenly sees the grove 
by moonlight:— 

Doubtful the moon each varying object brings, 
Whence goblin stories rise, and fairy rings, 
Misshapen bushes look like midnight elves, 

And scarce we know our shadows from ourselves. 


The imaginative quality of such a description has a Shake- 
spearean flavor. 

Though the qualities of different trees are frequently taken to 
symbolize their human prototypes, now and then a piece of 
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purely descriptive writing shows that Lady Winchelsea saw the 
trees with the clear eyes of affection:— 

A Grove of Mirtles compassed it about, 

Which gave no more admittance to the Sun 

Than served to chear the new appearing Flowers 

And tell the Birds, itt was their time to sing. 

A cristal Spring stole through the tufted grasse, 

Hasting to reach a Fountain, which itt fed, 

And murmer’d still, when ’ere itt found a Stop. 


That the sea is not mentioned more frequently in the poems 
of Lady Winchelsea is not due, probably, to any conventional 
eighteenth-century dislike of it. On the contrary, the evidence 
thus far points toward the assumption that Lady Winchelsea 
would have written about almost anything which moved her. 
So much of her life was spent at Eastwell Park and in the heart 
of the country away from the ocean that she could have had 
little opportunity to become acquainted with it. That it had 
not entirely escaped her appreciation, however, is shown in the 
exquisite description of its calm :— 


For smooth it lay, as if one single Wave 
Made all the Sea, nor Winds that Sea could heave. 


Coleridge might have borrowed those lines for his “Ancient 
Mariner.” 

The light touch of Cowper’s treatment of small animals would 
probably have made verse quite unpublishable a half century 
earlier. Lady Winchelsea’s recognition of the limitations of her 
public may have been the reason that her gay little animal verses 
remain among the unpublished manuscripts. Edward Dowden 
prints a portion of a dialogue between a Dutch mastiff and his 
counsellor, the elder ‘‘ Pugg.” Part of it discusses the charms of 
a new dog, Yanica, who is a source of anxiety to them: — 

Tho’ Yanica is small and jetty, 

Sleek as a mole and wondrous pretty, 
Her beauty in its youthful splendour, 
Such embonpoint, so soft, so tender, 
Minion ev’n when she’s most untoward, 
Genteelly coy and chastely froward, 

A bitch that any heart could soften, 
And no wise dog would see her often, 


Yet had you heard my dame commend her, 
You would have wished a rope might end her. 
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Her sly attack on the feminine fear of a mouse anticipates 
Cowper’s tale of the destruction of the viper: — 


These ladies, dreaming of no ill, 
Who fragrant tea did drink and fill, 
And but for laughing had sat still, 


Were aim’d at in a treacherous sort, 
Low as their feet — as some report — 
And petticoats, you know, are short. 


The solemn foe was clothed in black, 
To hide him in the sly attack, 
And gone too far e’er to draw back. 


When Temple, who th’ assailant spies, 
(For who can ’scape from Temple’s eyes?) 
Into a chair for safety flies. 


Hatton, who stirr’d not from her place, 
Confest her terror by the grace 
Of the vermillion in her face. 


The mouse finally perishes for his crime, we are assured by 
Dowden, and tea again begins to flow. One would like to know 
how much of this spontaneous verse is lost in unpublished 
manuscripts. 

Lady Winchelsea’s gentle radicalism succeeded in procuring 
for her a freedom which few poets and no women of the period 
seem to have compassed. She wrote verses of warm admiration 
to her own sex at a time when women were permitted but one 
interest, man; she upheld the attractions of the country before 
even the earliest Romanticist had separated himself from the 
Strand ; she took upon herself the unprecedented right to look 
at details, and furthermore to record them; she even had a 
humorous fling now and then. 

Her “Ballad to Mrs. Catherine Fleming in London from 
Malshanger Farm in Hampshire”’ is seasoned by a dash of each 
of these characteristics. It has, moreover, some of the haunting 
quality of Alfred Noyes in one of his few good poems, ‘‘The 
Barrel-Organ”’ : — 

From me, who whilom sung the town, 
This second ballad comes, 


To let you know we are got down 
From hurry, smoke, and drums, 
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And every visititor that rowls 
In restless coach from Mall to Paul’s, 
With a fa-la-la-la-la-la. 


For jarring sounds in London streets, 
Which still are passing by ; 

Where ‘ Cowcumbers!’ with ‘ Sand, ho!’ meets, 
And for loud mastery vie. 

The driver whistling to his team 

Here wakes us from some rural dream, 
With a fa-la-, etc. 

From rising hills, thro’ distant views, 
We see the sun decline ; 

Whilst everywhere the eye pursues 
The grazing flock and kine ; 

Which home at night the farmer brings, 


And not the post’s but sheep’s bell rings. 
With a fa-la., etc. 


Beneath our feet the partridge springs 
As to the woods we go, 

Where birds scarce stretch their painted wings, 
So little fear they show ; 

But when our outspread hoops they spy, 

They look, when like them we should fly, 
With a fa-la-la-la-la-la. 


The Ballad in its music and its theme, the spontaneous animal 
verses, the poems to women, and the “Nocturnal Reverie” its 
sense-interpretions, are all complete poems, typical of the mod- 
ernist tendencies of Lady Winchelsea. Much of her work de- 
serves obscurity, embodying as it does the conventionality, the 
dullness, the falsity of the poetic literature of the time. But the 
gleams of originality, the reach after beauty, the flashes of truth, 
persistently illuminate her work and make visible through the 
centuries the solitary figure of the woman poet who dared to 
attempt the creation of reality. 

L. Rosinson. 


The Carnegie Foundation, New York. 
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LOWELL AS A POET OF NATURE 


So circumspect a critic as Mr. Brownell has recently said that 
Lowell's nature poetry is probably the best that America has 
contributed. Perhaps it is; but many devotees of Emerson, or 
Whittier, or Whitman, would answer in the negative, and even 
if Thoreau’s verse is halt, lame, and blind, his prose in Wadden 
and the Journal contains poetry of a high and durable order. 
In artistic form Lowell's verse unquestionably ranks first, yet if 
there is anything that Lowell was not, it is the artist: not one 
of his poems in which nature dominates has the ring and swing 
of the perfect lyric. In this matter of comparison, the artistic 
element seems to me therefore irrelevant. It will be necessary, 
in the romantic way, to concentrate on the ‘“‘message,’’ on the 
effectiveness of the emotion which nature rouses in the poet. 
From this point of view, however, nothing final can as yet be 
said. The modern nature cult, as Lowell himself observed, 
is largely the last refinement of a refined age—primitivism, 
especially, is a token of over-cultivation—and the age is thus, 
in a measure, discredited in any endeavor it may make to estimate 
the real importance of its nature poets. But looking at the 
matter as clearly as possible, we are, I think, drawn to the con- 
clusion that Emerson and Thoreau and Whitman will ever be 
poets for the few and Lowell and Whittier poets for the many; 
and further, if “communion with nature,” a religious love of 
nature, be the characteristic attitude in years to come, the first 
three are most likely to dominate, whereas if a Chaucerian love 
of nature or a semi-classical view of nature (in which man is of 
central interest) be the attitude of the future, the last two will 
probably dominate. How far the present reaction against 
romanticism, which has as yet barely touched several of the arts, 
will carry us, no one can say; but in any case, Lowell, thanks 
to his avoidance of the eccentric and the tangential, seems less 
open toattack than Thoreau and other mystics and pseudo-mystics 
of America and England. 

Whatever may be Lowell’s degree of excellence, in kind he 
seems fairly safe in any age. His devotion to nature was not 
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complete or jealous, his love was not abandoned. There was 
nothing of the recluse, the cynic, the devotee of the tower of 
ivory in him, or if there was he persistently exorcised it. There 
was nothing of Whitman’s lawless mysticism or of Jefferies’s 
sentimental mysticism. Few men have had three such diverse 
passions in so high a degree: his country and its ideals, his books 
and the greatness of man celebrated in them, his Elmwood 
meadows and river with the delight and calm they afforded — 
these three passions intermingled in him from his schoolboy days 
to his death. His patriotism naturally attained its climax at the 
time of the war, his love of literature culminated in his studies as 
a professor of Harvard College, and his love of nature, though it 
seemed to bring most delight to his boyhood years, brought its 
greatest calm and quiet joy in his latest years. In general, then, 
the three passions matured in a parallel way, and not one of 
them ever gave signs of waning. Of the three, the chief, perhaps, 
was his patriotism, or, to be more inclusive, his love of men, 
He loved his country more or less as an entity, but he loved 
also the individual man. Freedom—no-slavery—and brother- 
hood, a more fundamental word for the same conception, are 
the great motifs of Lowell's poetry. Nature is usually ancillary, 
illustrative. In his life, also, men were all-important: ‘ Books 
are good dry forage,” he wrote in a letter, “but, after all, men 
are the only fresh pasture.”” His letters are full of a wistful 
pleading affection — ‘‘I do like to be liked,” “I would rather be 
loved than anything else in the world’—while his days were 
made happy by many close friendships, and he could boast that 
he had never lost a single friend. His love for his wife, Maria 
White, was passionate and solicitous, but so great was his craving 
for the support of affection that he married again some years 
after her death. When he went out among his fellow-men, the in- 
difference of passing strangers could even bring tears to his eyes. 

Lowell would thus reverse the sentiment “I love not man the 
less, but nature more,” and he would do so even in an age when 
the emphasis was on nature. From the documents of the past, 
his books, he extracted the wisdom of the great men of the ages; 
from the documents of the present, his friends, he derived the 
inspiration given by personal intimacy. Nature was subordinated 
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to literature and to man. He inured himself in this wise against 
the aloofness and purposeless dreaming that only too often char- 
acterize the romantic poet. He realized, it seems, the danger 
of lapsing into dreamy sensuousness if he devoted himself to 
nature solely. Even if he lacked the essentials of a great critic, 
he had a modicum of intellectuality, and he certainly possessed 
a large fund of Yankee common sense. Lowell had, it is 
obvious, the curbed and humanized, and yet enthusiastic, love 
of nature that seems essential for enduring literature. In gen- 
eral kind, then, his poetry is of a sort that will live; it appears to 
be wanting, rather, in quality—in high poise, in individuality, in 
sincerity. 

Unconscious insincerity is perhaps the central trait of Lowell's 
poetry. Once or twice, as in the Commemoration Ode, he was 
able to concentrate his faculties upon a theme that had entirely 
possessed him; but in general his verse suffers from a hundred dis- 
quieting influences, echoes from his esthetic, philosophic, and reli- 
gious doubts. Though an obvious disciple of Carlyle in his hatred 
of insincerity, he is never fully himself in his poetry, and even in 
his literary criticism suffers from the same lack of an internal cen- 
tral authority. This constitutional insincerity involves the other 
two qualities that I have mentioned almost at random, lack of 
individuality and of high poise, and involves fundamentally any 
other qualities one may seek in him. There is unquestionably, 
in my opinion, an element of romantic irony in Lowell. He is 
inconsistent, not only outwardly, but in spirit. Heart and mind 
are never long at one. He exemplifies and violates his theories. 
From the calm heights of intellect he seems to look down upon 
the play of emotion within him, condemning much that he does 
even while he does it. Referring to his essay on Carlyle, he 
wrote to Leslie Stephen that he was perhaps harder on him than 
he meant, because he was “fighting against a secret partiality.” 
He is always fighting against secret partialities. He scorns Pe- 
trarch’s sentimentalism, and Rousseau’s for some reason to a less 
degree, and sentimentalism in general ; yet he had his period of 
Wertherism and never completely freed himself from it. He 
admits that, in common with Petrarch, Dante, Tasso, and Byron, 
he was ‘‘desperately in love’’ before he was ten years old and 
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suffered pangs beyond our comprehension. At the age of eigh- 
teen, he preferred poetry like that of Byron and Campbell, which 
can “bring tears to one’s eyes.”” When twenty years old, he was 
on the point of enacting the conclusion of the Werther melo- 
drama, but was unable to pull the trigger. At an indefinite 
period in his early years, he ‘‘was never a single night unvisited 
by visions.” Tennyson's “‘Maud”’ made him, at the age of thirty- 
six, break down “in the middle in a subdued passion of tears.” 
Once when he was sick late in life he lost all consciousness of his 
flesh and was mixed with the Milky Way. All these phenomena 
he is inclined to attribute to his conscience, handed down by his 
“Puritan forbears” novanglica, he calls them). 

Yet this same victim of the Zettgeist denounced as constantly 
as a prosy utilitarian everything tainted with sentimentalism. ‘I 
do abhor sentimentality from the bottom of my soul,’’ he wrote 
when the death of his wife roused his deepest emotions. The 
“poetical temperament”’ really fascinated him; for though he 
never failed to express his contempt for it and its sensitiveness 
and fondness for ‘‘unnoticed nothings,”’ one feels below the sur- 
face an ever-recurring secret partiality. A letter which he 
wrote in 1866 to Charles Eliot Norton—one of his most inti- 
mate correspondents—is worth quoting as illustrative of the 
shifting from heart to mind, the ebb and flow of impulse even as 
he wrote :— 


The older I grow the more I am convinced that there are 
no satisfactions so deep and so permanent as our sympathies 
with outward nature. I have not said just what I meant, 
for we are thrilled even more by any spectacle of human 
heroism. But the others seem to bind our lives together bya 
more visible and unbroken chain of purifying and softening 
emotion. In this way the flowering of the buttercups is 
always a great and I may truly say religious event in my 
year. But I am talking too unguardedly. You know what 
a deep distrust I have of the poetical temperament, with its 
self-deception, its real unrealities, and its power of some- 
times unblest magic, building its New Jerusalem in a sunset 
cloud rather than in a world of actuality and man. 


I find the words “convinced,” “religious event,” “‘ unguardedly,” 
distrust,” and “self-deception” especially suggestive. ‘How 
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far can I trust my feelings ?’’ is the overtone of all his work. It 
is this that produces the impression of insincerity in all he did. 
On the one hand is what Leslie Stephen called so well his ‘‘ine- 
radicable boyishness”’ of spirit; on the other, his ineradicable in- 
tellectual distrust. The religious outcome was a reliance on 
“motherly-tender” Earth; desire for faith in the Rock of Ages 
together with hatred of evolutionary science, which again was 
combined with an impulse toward acceptance of it because of his 
love of reason; and finally, a preference of the Church of Eng- 
land service. The union, or disunion, of these elements was far 
from unique among nineteenth-century poets, but unfortunately 
in Lowell no one of the elements dominated long enough for 
him to produce really sincere, spontaneous work. 

What seems most regrettable in Lowell’s unending shift from 
boyish gusto to intellectual distrust is the fact that at bottom he 
was delightfully masculine. He refers justly to an “immense 
ballast of common-sense” which he carries. In reading Grote’s 
History of Greece, he finds his ‘‘prosy good sense medicinal,” 
his “honest incapacity of imagination singularly soothing.” 
Lowell’s own prose style is distinctly masculine. It is full of 
energy, and never languishes. His remarks are, for one thing, 
replete with words of action. Writing to Holmes, whose book 
on Emerson he had just read, he commented in this wise: ‘‘ There 
are admirable things in the chapter about Emerson’s poetry, 
many that made me slap my thigh with emphatic enjoyment. 
You say the book tired you, but I see no sign of it, and your 
wind is firm tothe end. I thank you for helping me to a con- 
clusion I was fumbling for.” That is scarcely the style of a 
dreamer in a perfumed tower of ivory. Physically, Lowell was 
as robust as a cab-driver (he would have relished the compari- 
son). In his honeymoon days at Baltimore, he was so red- 
cheeked that it seemed to him he must have scraped all the 
brick walls in the town. Throughout his life he enjoyed fishing, 
sailing, and winter walks in the teeth of a gale; and for some 
years he went annually to the Adirondacks, where, according to 
Thoreau, he at least shot a bear. The possibility of an unearned 
increment in flesh vexed him into ‘‘three hundred strokes with 
a pair of twenty-four pound dumb-bells every morning and 
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evening’; nor did other nightcaps fail to interest him. Those 
who knew him personally are agreed that he was very much 
alive, thoroughly wholesome, and a brilliant talker. Lowell was 
no sentimental dreamer, but a man of action,—a lover of out- 
door exercise, a tireless student, an abolitionist leader, and min- 
ister to Spain and England. 

Disagreeing with some general remarks in Mr. Greenslet’s de- 
lightful biography of Lowell, Mr. Brownell says, rightly I think, 
“There is no more the mystic, than there is a morbid, note in his 
composition.’’ The essential manliness of Lowell seems to me un- 
questionable. One may say of him, as of many literary figures, 
that his merits were his own, his faults those of his age; or to put 
the matter otherwise, he used to his disadvantage what the nine- 
teenth century gave him. He was never at one with himself; 
he really liked Rousseau and Wordsworth and Thoreau, but his 
intellect and wide reading told him that romanticism had gone 
too far, and he enlisted in the opposition. Yet he lacked the 
poise of Matthew Arnold, for instance, whose writings he disliked 
because of the suggestion of a clear, cold winter day in them. 
Born into a spontaneous century, Lowell might have been either 
a great critic or a great poet, more likely the latter; born into a 
conscious century, he had its consciousness at all times, and in 
prose and verse was never quite genuine. 

One phase of nineteenth-century consciousness deserves a few 
words of special attention. The century was one of wide and 
wise erudition. The classics, the Oriental literatures, the writings 
of the Middle Ages, were carefully studied and sympathetically 
interpreted. Dante and Calderon were the objects of deep regard. 
The Elizabethans were read and lauded as never before. It was 
a century of books as well as of nature. In America, this literary 
trend was exemplified best by Lowell, the foremost humanist 
of our Renaissance. He read incessantly ; his library at Elmwood 
was almost a sanctuary—the incense tobacco. He knew the 
classics, read fluently French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 
Shakespeare and the lesser Elizabethans, Spenser, Wordsworth, 
Dante, Calderon, and the romances of the Middle Ages, were 
his favorites : a goodly host of whom he never tried. His library 
was remarkable for the time. He read for many hours at a 
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stretch, and carried bookishness with him wherever he went. His 
prose is notoriously clogged with naive and recondite allusions,’ 
his verse is full or echoes of substance and manner. Whitman 
was not far from the truth when he felt that Lowell’s poems did 
not grow, but were built. Lowell himself realized the obstacle 
that study interposed between him and expression; more than 
once in his letters he intimates that he has “estranged the muse 
by donning a professor's gown.” In his most exalted moments, 
I fancy, Lowell had lurking in his mind a consciousness of what 
the centuries had done. If he expressed rapture, it was not with 
the instinctive restraint of the artist, but with a conscious restraint 
determined by the reading of the classics of literature. 

As a poet of nature, then, Lowell’s inborn enthusiasm suffers 
from many sorts of consciousness. Not only bookishness— the 
sense of what the masters have done—but also an intellectual 
distrust, with countless ramifications, modified seriously the work 
which he produced. We shall see, in examining that work, 
just what these modifications were. But first we shall find it 
profitable to survey the observation and knowledge of nature 
which Lowell manifested, and to point out the aspects of nature 
that particularly attracted him. We shall thus discern dimly 
what his work might have been but for his unwitting insincerity. 


I 


What The Wakes was to Gilbert White of Selborne, Elmwood 
was to Lowell. If he travelled farther than White, he travelled 
not much oftener, and returned to his home if anything even 
more eagerly. ‘I like Cambridge better than any other spot 
of the earth’s surface,’ he wrote to his friend Norton, then 
abroad. When he himself was abroad he was often unhappy with 
a sense of homesickness—an oppressive emptiness of the heart 
that could not be relieved by social intercourse or by travel. 
“T shall not overstay my two years by a single day if I can help 
it,” he wrote in 1873 when he was abroad preparing for his 
Harvard professorship. He felt like an exile when in Italy, and 
as he passed into Germany was elated at the sight of northern 


‘In his nature essay, “My Garden Acquaintance,” Lowell embellishes 
forty-one birds with forty-eight allusions. 
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vegetation—firs and pines and mountain-ashes. Nor was he 
really happy in France and Germany: “the buttercups stare at 
me as a stranger and the birds have a foreign accent. I'll be 
hanged but the very clouds put on strange looks to thwart me.”’ 
Once back in Massachusetts, he was not satisfied unless he could 
stay at Elmwood; writing from Southborough he said: “I am 
one of those men who depend greatly on the kind offices of the 
genius loci, and am a good while in winning the confidences of 
anew one. Iam just getting on speaking terms with the shy 
little fellow who has charge of the hills and pastures and wood- 
paths here,” and he fears that he cannot write in the alien land 
of Boston—only three miles from his Elmwood! Writing to 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who was occupying Elmwood in 1873, he 
warned him: “It will make a frightful conservative of you before 
you know it. It was born a Tory and willdie so. .... I often 
wish I had not grown into itso. I am not happy anywhere else.”’ 

In his love of home, Lowell was a typical New Englander of 
his time. Emerson was firmly planted in Concord, Thoreau lost 
his intimacy with nature when he left his native village, Long- 
fellow belonged to his adopted town, Holmes loved Boston as 
Dr. Johnson loved London. But Lowell’s love was far more 
definite —it was not his village, but his house that was indispens- 
able to his existence. One can imagine his consternation when 
fire attacked it, fortunately without serious results. And unques- 
tionably the Elmwood of his day was worthy of affection. The 
house itself is roomy, and comely enough, and even to-day the 
surroundings are pleasant. But fifty years ago, when Cambridge 
was still scarcely more than a village, the fields roundabout had 
not yet been disturbed and the marshes still afforded crops of 
hay. From the upper windows one could see the broad pasture 
lands extending to the elms and spires of the town, and to the 
right the Charles quietly curving though salt marshes, with a 
mast or two at the edge, and Corey’s Hilla mile back. Not 
far behind the house lay Fresh Pond, blue or gray as the sky 
willed, imbedded in green woods and piny fields. English elms, 
walnuts, button-woods, pines, cherry-trees, smoke-trees, and many 
more surrounded the house, giving it in summer “a cool and 
rustling privacy of leaves,” filled with birds and bird-song—ori- 
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oles, robins, jays, catbirds, and countless others—and the perfume 
of honeysuckle, roses, sweet peas, and lilac bushes. Here he 
enjoyed transparent northwesterly days in early summer, the haze 
and color of autumn, driving fog and rain Jaden with the salt of 
the sea, landscapes of virgin snow still and shining under the full 
moon. Elmwood deserved the love Lowell gave it. 

A study of Lowell's attitude toward nature is thus concerned 
chiefly with the gentle country surrounding Elmwood. He 
spent some time on the Massachusetts coast, in Maine, in the 
Adirondacks, in the West, in Italy, and in England. Several 
times he accompanied Leslie Stephen to Land’s End; ten or 
more summers he whiled away at Whitby, the watering-place of 
the North. But mountains and seashore, after all, meant little 
to him. He had in many ways an eighteenth-century love of 
nature ; for nature dominated by man gave him as much delight 
as he craved, and the “mountain gloom”’ and the solitude of the 
ocean seemed to repel him. In his poetry he employed the 
ocean often; but it was always the ocean from the shore, to him 
the only fit place for real enjoyment of the sea, as he has indi- 
cated in the opening sentence of his Italian journal. To be 
sure, he wrote to a friend, ‘‘We sea-board fellows cannot live 
long without snuffing salt-water.’’ But the sea as thus detected 
at Elmwood, or at best the sea as he knew it at the Isles of 
Shoals, amply sufficed him: in mid-ocean he was frankly bored. 

Of the four seasons, Lowell was most fond of summer, espe- 
cially early summer — when “the trees are all alive with the west 
wind” and the birds are singing and nesting in them. Spring was 
too fickle, perhaps too sentimental, for him ; autumn invited moods 
and preluded decay. Winter he liked, however,— the buffeting 
wind, the misty, dancing multitudinous snow-fall and the re- 
fulgent fields when the sun blazed from a pale sky. He wrote an 
elaborate defense of winter,— forgetting, perhaps, that English are 
not American winters. He treated autumn in “An Indian-Summer 
Reverie,” a tiresome poem patched with purple. But summer— 
June particularly—he celebrated again and again, most notably 
in “Sir Launfal” and ‘“ My Garden Acquaintance.’’ From these 
facts we may corroborate an impression received from a reading 
of Lowell’s poems — that he was most fond of the part of the year 
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when nature is at her “high-tide.” He did not seek inspiration 
on the ocean or in mountainous country, where nature rules man, 
nor did he seek it in the subtleties of spring and autumn; his 
predilection was for a humanized landscape replete with light 
and vivacity. Joy is the effect produced on him by nature, a 
“pagan sensuousness”’ commonly devoid of thought or aspiration. 
To enter into the joy of nature was his desire, to luxuriate in the 
sunshine, to feel the soft lapping of the summer breeze coming 
over the meadows with the fragrance of buttercups and clover 
and the tinkling rapture of the bobolink. He was distinctly the 
poet of June. 

If we turn to the particular phases of nature treated in his 
poetry — the birds, trees, flowers, insects, and the like —we shall 
see that he was fondest of trees, singularly thoughtless and 
healthy creatures, and of birds, joyous and tuneful beings that 
live in healthy trees. 

The flowery meadows about Elmwood were, of course, full of 
insects, butterflies especially; yet in all his poetry I find but 
two references to butterflies, one in the service of a moral, the 
other, a yellow butterfly, in the service of a picture. The cricket, 
an incessant chirper of these same meadows, receives a bonus of 
three words: ‘‘The cricket chirps.’’ The cicada, though prominent 
in Cambridge from July to November, he mentions but twice, 
under the vulgar name of ‘“‘locust.” The dragon-fly fares a little 
better; he gets a simile ‘‘Though Love’s May time be as brief 
as a dragon-fly’s repose,”’ and the blue “‘swamp-fly”’ occurs twice. 
The firefly is even more fortunate. In addition to several brief 
descriptions, Lowell uses this fitfully gleaming wanderer in a 
poem on anthropomorphism ; the firefly does not so much as 
question that the lightning flashes of the sky ‘Are made, a fool 
could understand, By some superior kind of fly. Finally, ‘‘the 
buccaneering bee” buzzes in the lilies, clover, and linden-trees 
of every volume—in all sixteen times, four times as often as 
his nearest insect rival. In general, then, the insects of Elmwood 
eluded Lowell’s observation. Like most people, he observed 
closely only what interested him, and his love of nature was not 
particular enough to find a unique delight in each species of insect. 
Really, only the firefly and dragon-fly seem to have attracted 
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his more particular attention. He did not, apparently, care to 
peep and entomologize. As for the bee, despite his constant use 
of this insect, it is clear that he had no comradeship with it; very 
likely he used it so often because it is a conventional subject of 
similes in English classical poetry. 

The small fur-bearing animals of Elmwood do not occur often 
in Lowell's poetry. There is a ‘“‘slow water-rat’’ in one of his 
early poems, and a stanza-long chipmunk in the ‘“‘ Indian-Summer 
Reverie.’’ But there are no woodchucks, weasels, moles, and 
what is more surprising, no squirrels. The electric twitches 
which the red squirrel can put into his tail should have won 
Lowell’s esteem; but then, as he recorded in “My Garden 
Acqaintance,”’ the squirrel is inclined to look twice at birds’ eggs. 

A trained botanist could have named a host of wild flowers in 
the Elmwood country of that day, but only a small number of 
them blossom fitfully in Lowell’s poetry. Typical New England 
flowers are rare: there are the pond-lily, dandelion, buttercup, 
clover, daisy, aster, bloodroot (sanguinaria seemed more poetic), 
hardhack, goldenrod, succory, and a few others, but most of 
these are mentioned only once. The glory of late summer in 
New England, goldenrod, occurs only in a brief list of flowers, 
and then perhaps merely to supply a rhyme for ‘“sod.’"’ The 
dandelion is favored with a poem of that name, a poem of con- 
siderable merit ; yet I have a lurking suspicion that Lowell is here 
the critic, or the advocate, a suspicion given weight by his almost 
utter neglect of the flower elsewhere. Lowell's only genuine 
love among the flowers is, I think, the buttercup. It symbolizes 
June; it brims over with the fulness of summer, shines brilliantly, 
and plays with the breezes. The counterpart of the bee among 
the flowers is the rose, a favorite in classical poetry and Lowell's 
regular recourse when he wants a flower figure. Even more 
constantly do we find the violet, a conventional flower in romantic 
poetry, which appropriately enough decorates most notably 
Lowell's early and romantic verse —six times in his first eighty 
pages and in the five hundred later pages only six times more. 
Lowell's knowledge of flowers was manifestly limited, and his 
use of them rarely individual. With the trees and birds of his 
poetry it is otherwise. 
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Lowell might well have found six or eight trees sufficient for 
his not very considerable body of nature poetry, yet he used 
more than twenty—eighteen in the first volume alone. Though 
it ordinarily seemed to him inadvisable to give exact names, he 
mentioned not only pines, but yellow pines, not only oaks, but 
swamp-, red-, and scrub-oaks. The tree of Transcendental New 
England, the white pine, looms up mournfully again and again, 
now singing “old songs of the brine,”’ now shedding its needles 
profusely and silently. ‘‘Pine-dark solitudes, With soft brown 
silence carpeted” he invaded when he sought the Muse, just as 
Emerson and Thoreau did. But it is a significant fact that he 
used the pine as often in his first volume as in all his remaining 
work together : it was naturally the tree, just as the violet was the 
flower, of his more sentimental years. Later he devoted one 
entire poem “To a White Pine” which had impressed him on 
his trip to the Moosehead country :— 

Far up on Katahdin thou towerest, 

Purple-blue with the distance and vast. 
Though very little of this lyric is spontaneous, the last two stanzas 
are interesting, in their still, pictorial intensity, as showing Lowell 
at his closest to the wilder aspects of nature—to the majesty of 
the pine on the mountain crest :— 


Thou alone know’st the splendor of winter, 
Mid thy snow-silvered, hushed precipices, 
Hearing crags of green ice groan and splinter, 
And then plunge down the muffled abysses 

In the quiet of midnight. 


Thou alone know’st the glory of summer, 
Gazing down on thy broad seas of forest, 
On thy subjects that send a proud murmur 
Up to thee, to their sachem, who towerest 
From thy bleak throne to heaven. 

But, after all, Lowell was not mystical enough for a true love of 
the white pine: his intimate trees were rather the elm and birch. 
Unlike the pine, the elm is mentioned as often in the last volume 
as in the first: Lowell never tired of the tree that graced and 
named his house. Now his emphasis is on the leaves “dark and 
dewy,”’ now on the “elm’s straight stem,’’ again on the general 
effect, when he sees the moon — 


Through leaf-fringed abbey-arches of the elms 
Curve her mild sickle in the West. 
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He loved the elm somewhat as he loved the rich arches of a Gothic 
cathedral, and in a more personal way as the home of his spirited 
orioles. But though the elm recurs constantly in his poetry, it 
was perhaps too close to him to win the prominence given the 
birch. Mentioned but thrice in all his poetry (the elm was used 
eleven times), the birch yet received a liberal share of his im- 
agination and fancy. Lowell was seldom more sympathetic than 
when he wrote the phrase “its tremulous hair,’’ and the entire 
poem called “The Birch-Tree.”” In that poem, the best in some 
ways of Lowell’s nature work, the birch is given a lasting 
place in American literature. It is so familiar that it scarcely 
deserves quotation here ; yet I would remark in passing that save 
in bits of verse here and there Lowell never surpassed the second 
and third stanzas of the poem. Lowell's acquaintance with the 
trees of the Elmwood country was, then, at once extensive and 
intimate. Their size, their permanence, their swaying branches 
and rippling leaves, their fulness of life, attracted him far more 
than the humble flowers of his neighborhood, and less only than 
the birds. 

In ““My Garden Acquaintance” Lowell mentioned forty-one 
birds. The emphasis on birds in this essay is due, however, not 
only to the fact that they are more prone to wander into gardens 
than alien flowers and trees, but also to the fact that Lowell was 
fonder of them than of the inanimate objects of the natural world. 
In his poems likewise (curiously enough) he mentioned forty-one 
species (a half-dozen of them English, however). Though I have 
not catalogued Wordsworth’s birds, I suspect that in his eight 
volumes he finds use for a number considerably below forty-one. 
A significant inference presents itself: whereas Wordsworth was 
interested, not so much in the names and ways of birds and 
flowers as in the emotions roused by natural objects in general, 
or by any natural object, Lowell, in the mood of the amateur 
naturalist or of the critic, was interested almost as much in names 
and ways as in emotions. In his first volume alone I find seven- 
teen birds (many of them several times); and the remaining 
twenty-four flutter in at short intervals in his later work. He 
was never at a loss for the proper bird in a given picture or figure 
of speech. Had he written four more volumes, I dare say a 
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fair number of newcomers would have sung for him. He used 
not only the conventional birds of poetry and the everyday birds 
of the farmer's acquaintance, but also species unknown save by 
those who look for them ; not only swans, larks, and robins, but 
also chewinks, chickadees, cliff-swallows, coots, sparrow-hawks, 
wood-thrushes, and hermit-thrushes, while in his Elmwood essay 
he named as old friends cross-bills, rose-breasted grosbeaks, tree- 
sparrows, Wilson's thrushes, pewees, and cliff-, bank-, barn-, and 
chimney-swallows. In range, therefore, Lowell's observation of 
birds was rather unusual: and he was not wanting in accuracy or 
sympathy. In early summer, when some of the late migrants 
have not yet passed on to their nesting grounds, he watches a 
retired bird :— 


Through the dim arbor, himself more dim, 
Silently hops the hermit-thrush, 
The withered leaves keep dumb for him. 


Nowhere else in American literature do we see so perfectly — 


The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 

From post to post along the cheerless fence. 
Indeed, what chiefly made Lowell's observation so accurate was 
his sympathy. As I have already remarked, he loved light and 
vivacity in nature—the flooding light that makes early June in 
New England memorable, the vivacity of wind-enlivened trees 
and of incessantly active birds. He cared less for “tranced 
summer-nights’”” when— 


Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a star— 


than for rapturous summer days when the willow, “friend of all 
the winds,’ — 


Glints his steely aglets in the sun, 
Or whitens fitfully with sudden bloom 
Of leaves breeze-lifted. 


Similiarly, he cared less for the ethereal chanting of our thrushes 
than for the confused, ecstatic music of the thrasher, catbird, 
and bobolink. In England he turned traitor for a time, in- 
sisting that the nightingale and blackbird ‘beat any of ours,” — 
traitor to our birds, not to the sort of song he liked,—but back 
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at Elmwood he usually held the bobolink ‘the best singer in the 
world, even undervaluing the lark and the nightingle in the com- 
parison”; ‘that liquid tinkle of theirs is the.true fountain of 
youth if one can only drink it with the right ears, and I always 
date the New Year from the day of my first draught.”” Every- 
thing in spring is prelusive to the bobolink, and summer has lost 
its crowning glory when he becomes silent. Yet for some reason 
the bobolink occurs but three times in Lowell’s poetry. Second 
in his esteem is the oriole; in every one of nine cases it is 
associated with the elms that stood guard along the lane. He 
envied the oriole its happy life in the elm-tops, and admired its 
‘‘note, rich as the orange of his throat.’’ The catbird was 
another favorite, who sang delightfully in the syringa thicket— 
a ‘‘season-ticket’’ to his music affords the rhyme; but he suf- 
fered in comparison with Calderon, who sang ‘‘a music of all 
moods and climes.’’ The phcebe, though it gets a whole poem 
all to itself, was, I think, no favorite of Lowell’s. That poem 
was written abroad; it voices his homesickness, an estimable 
but ineffective emotion as Lowell expressed it; the phaebe’s 
song, echoing in his memory, is rife— 


With longings unappeased, and tears 
Drawn from the very source of life,— 


and the longings and tears of Lowell are somehow insipid and 
uncomely and uncharacteristic. At home he seems to have heard 
this bird’s petulant, melancholy call with more composure. The 
robin and swallow Lowell used frequently in his poetry, but 
rarely with enthusiasm; the former seemed to him a sober phil- 
istine, the latter, I fancy, a finely sailing bird, unfortunately 
almost songless. The chickadee, a brave and gentle little fellow 
loved by Emerson and Thoreau, surely visited Elmwood every 
day for whole weeks annually, perhaps nested on Lowell’s prop- 
erty; yet he failed to mention him in ‘‘My Garden Aquaint- 
ance,’’ and found a niche for him in only a line and a half of all 
his poetry. There he is ‘‘the hidden chickadee.’’ Lowell be- 
stowed his affection, it seems, only on such birds as the fiery, 
darting oriole, and ‘‘that devil-may-care, the bobolink,’’ who 
swooped and poured forth music in the open fields. 
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II 


Something remains to be said about the quality and quantity 
of Lowell’s nature verse, and of its meaning to-day. 

Lowell had had his training ‘‘in the great school of the senses.’’ 
Born in the country, he lived there, roughly speaking, all his 
life. The wide fields, the green woods of ‘‘Sweet Auburn,’’ the 
meandering Charles, were his daily surroundings, and they bred 
in him early an interest in the ways of nature together with a 
deep love of her. A natural gift of expression, and the fluent 
vocabulary won from the reading of many books, gave him the 
means of poetic composition. Poetry was in the air—throughout 
New England, and particularly about Boston, men, women and 
children were freely opening their hearts — his own wife was a 
poetess —‘‘The Band,”’ a crew of youthful poetasters of whom he 
was one, read and wrote verses with a species of soul-hunger not 
always affected — there was every encouragement for Lowell to 
engage in the gentle art of verse-making. 

Unconscious insincerity, on which I have dwelt at length, and 
another defect which I have but hinted at — Lowell’s lack of ar- 
tistic instinct —kept the work resulting from these several in- 
fluences from taking high rank in literature. Desire to write 
artistically was not wanting in Lowell. He insists that no man 
ever lived who put into his verses more conscience, and he un- 
derscores the word; he may be a bad poet (not that he is), but 
he is a good versifier, for does he not write with ease, and has 
he not studied versecraft till he understands it ‘‘from beginning 
to end’’? Like Carlyle, whom he resembled in more ways than 
one, he finds that his brain ‘‘requires a long brooding time ere 
it can hatch anything’’; he gets an idea, which settles and clari- 
fies, till he needs only tap it and draw it off the lees,—not a bad 
method if rightly used. But though the zdée-mére is delightful 
to him, he has ‘‘no pleasure in working it up.’’ It flows easily, 
because of his natural fluency, but it does not interest him. 
Lowell knew only the joy of conception; the joy of elaboration 
was denied him. Like Carlyle, he was liable to ‘‘splash down’’ 
rather than compose. Rough lines are rare in his work, but dif- 
fuse stanzas are all too abundant. The art of leaving out was 
strange tohim. And if he lacked the power of compressed and 
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well-formed composition, he lacked also what might have miti- 
gated the evil consequences — the art of revision. In his early 
and middle life he was notoriously careless; later, it is true, he 
gave more attention to his proofs, but so late as 1884 he wrote 
in a letter, ‘‘The great fault I am always taxing myself with is 
impatience of revision,’’ and two years after, he wrote to Aldrich 
apropos of his ‘‘Credidimus’’ poem: ‘‘Cut out what you please. 
There are two or three bright spots. If these be left, all will be 
well.’’ All will be well! As if poetry were random, protracted 
utterance to be sliced and combined into a harmonious dish! 
Lowell was only for moments the artist. Just as the great lack in 
his temperament was that of poise, true sincerity, and largeness, 
so in his art, the making of poems, he was without the poise, the 
calm intensity, that shapes the vision into a lasting reality. In 
inspiration and workmanship alike Lowell was so seriously de- 
ficient that his poems, with one or two exceptions, hardly fall into 
the second class. 

In quantity Lowell’s nature verse, though it is a large part of 
his poetry, is really not considerable. In 1840, just after he 
reached manhood, he published his first volume, A Vear’s 
Life, a volume thin in more senses than one. It is full of 
maudlin forevermores, weary seas, moaning pines, dear violets, 
portentous moons, desire for the days of childhood, revolt against 
silken bards, a sense of ‘‘loving God’s dear power,’’ and blocks 
of moralizing wedged in here and there to give a more distinct 
upliit. Though nature is used as theme or background in most 
of the poems, it is never used with sustained spontaneity. 

Between 1840 and 1848 Lowell published a fair amount of 
verse. Subjects so romantically diverse as Brittany, Pro- 
metheus (a popular romantic hero), the Chippewa tribe, Free- 
dom, Columbus, Hunger and Cold, the Pine-tree, the Past, the 
Future, the Present Crisis, an Indian-Summer Reverie, the 
Birch-tree, the Dandelion, Longing, France, Lamartine, and 
Sir Launfal are all celebrated in these years. All three of 
Lowell's passions — patriotism, books, nature —are here exem- 
plified. The Rousseauistic ideas of impassioned recollection, of 
brotherhood, of freedom, of innate goodness are all distinct, and 
the idea of the golden age of childhood, in a Wordsworthian 
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guise, is already dwelt upon frequently. Yet nature receives 
more attention and genuine feeling in these years than before 
or after. The pine-tree is no longer the forlorn Ossianic symbol 
of the early poems. ‘‘An Indian-Summer Reverie,’’ even though 
in the diffuse and turgid style of Thomson, contains many 
verses in which the emotion is heightened and rings true. The 
dandelion poem is pretty, and pleasant in tone. The birch-tree 
verses are the best of a meditative sort that Lowell ever wrote. 
The two preludes of Sir Launfal, especially the June passage — 
both are thoroughly characteristic of New England —are decid- 
edly memorable. Lowell’s nature poetry of the forties is the 
most significant of his career. 

In the years of his maturity we find his most individual work, 
such as the ‘‘Fable for Critics,’’ the ‘‘Biglow Papers,’’ and the 
‘‘Commemoration Ode,’’ his greatest achievement. Nature ap- 
pealed less to his poetic bent: ‘‘Under the Willows,’’ ‘‘Pictures 
from Appledore,’’ ‘A Mood,‘ Fountain of Youth,’’ ‘‘The 
Nightingale in the Study,’’ ‘‘The Nest,’’ ‘‘Phoebe,’’ ‘*The 
Maple”’ are not remarkable in quantity or quality as the output 
of the second half of a lifetime. Lowell was turning more and 
more to patriotic and occasional themes. His nature in these 
years is not the June and bobolinks and buttercups of his middle 
period, nor the pseudo-mystical nature of his lonely-sea period ; 
it—or she—is a creature inseparable from science and the mis- 
cellaneous doubts of the nineteenth century. After all, his best 
nature poetry dates from the ante-bellum years. 


Ill 


The salient traits of Lowell’s attitude toward nature are not 
without meaning in a day when the literary treatment of nature 
is being debased by the encroachments of science and by the ex- 
cesses of sentimental devotion. 

Writing in middle age, Lowell observes that he is ‘‘grateful 
for anything that renews in me that capacity for mere delight 
which made my childhood the richest part of my life. It seems 
to me as if I had never seen nature again since those days.”’ 
Throughout his life he looked back, in the manner of Words- 
worth, on the sunny days of his childhood, when nature was 
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frank and open and joyous. Even before he was of age he wrote 
“‘To Perdita, Singing’ :— 

Oh, sing them back, as fresh as ever, . . 

The sunshine and the merriment. 
Later, the sight of the dandelion recalled the robin’s song of his 
earliest years, an angel voice— 


Fresh every day to my untainted ears. 


The children are ‘‘the only rich’’; they enjoy ‘‘wisely vacant 
days’’—which suggests Wordsworth’s ‘‘wise passiveness.’’ In 
one of his latest poems, ‘‘The Oracle of the Goldfishes,’’ he 
peers wistfully into his boyhood, when he— 


. ... by no problem-debts distrest, 
Sate at life’s board, a welcome guest. 


O golden age, not yet dethroned! 
What made me happy, that I owned. 


In several poems he declared that nature had not lost the glamor 
of his early years, while in his letters he spoke of the quieting, 
sustaining influence which, as he grew older, was taking the place 
of the old unthinking joy. It is clear that the latter assertion is 
closer to the truth. There were times, no doubt, when for a 
space he was a boy again — the bobolinks saw to that — but in 
general he was distrest with problem-debts, whatever that may 
mean. 

No bird, he says, speaking of the bobolink, ‘‘seems to me so 
thoroughly happy as he, so void of all arrtére pensée about get- 
ting a livelihood’’—‘‘he takes a thoughtless delight in present 
sunshine.’’ His heart went out, not to the meditative hermit- 
thrush, anchorite of the pine wood, but to the bobolink, joyous 
reveler over fields of clover. He hated heartily the arriére 
pensée forced upon him by nineteenth-century rationalism, for 
somehow the theory of evolution — the fetich of protoplasm, he 
was tempted to call it— interfered with his pleasure in the 
song of birds and the silent shimmer of the moon on the river. 
Now, June came nearer the mood of childhood than any other 
month, and helped him to momentary forgetfulness of problem- 
debts; so June became Lowell’s month. The fulness of early 
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summer gratified him beyond anything else; ‘‘filled up,’’ ‘trun 
o’er,’’ ‘‘brimmed o’er’’ are regular verbs with him, ‘‘heaven’s 
cup’ he drank in supernaculum fashion. He preferred, not the 
gloom of the evening, or the mystery of night, or the chill, 
creeping fogs of early spring, but light and vivacity—clear blue- 
ness and greenness, and free action, buoyancy, enthusiasm. 
Sometimes a mood, not so much of childhood, rather of the 

ecstatic poet, seemed to come upon him. We find in Lowell, 
here and there, expressions of the modern desire to melt into 
nature, to confuse body and soul and the outer world in spiritual 
union. More than once he lay on the warm earth under the 
willow,— 

.... gathering virtue in at every pore 

Till it possessed me wholly, and thought ceased, 

Or was transfused in something to which thought 

Is coarse and dull of sense. Myself was lost, 

Gone from me like an ache, and what remained 

Became a part of the universal joy. 


My soul went forth, and, mingling with the tree, 
Danced in the leaves. 


But these abandonments are rare in Lowell, and never have a 
quite genuine ring. They suggest the nightly visions of his 
youth, and seem reflections from those days, or from his read- 
ing, rather than genuine experiences. Lowell’s love of nature 
was at its best Chaucer’s pleasure heightened to joy; the modern 
mystical note in it appears to be false. Thoughtlessness — not 
immersion, not reverie — was the mood Lowell sought when he 
wished to be happy. The strife of thought, the pitiless hurly- 
burly of the intellect, wore him out. Nature brought repose, 
made life sufferable, and at times invited the thoughtless joy of 
youth. To sit on a fence and bask in the sun in the latter days 
of May was, he says, what he was born for —not precisely to 
stand as the great humanist of our renaissance! 

A dreamer, a lover of secret pangs, of cloistered reverie, 
Lowell was not and never really tended to be. Sentimentalism 
of the enthusiastic sort he tried to shun —and shunned with it, 
unfortunately, much genuine and legitimate enthusiasm. Senti- 
mentalism of the dreamy sort he wisely shunned throughout his 
mature years. He was not by nature a pale-eyed dreamer, per- 
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fumed of person and style, but a particularly healthy and witty 
Yankee, essentially full of enthusiasms and affections, fond of 
orioles, Nortons, and Calderons. He depended more than was 
wise, he feared, on the love of his friends—certainly he did not 
seclude himself in his library or in an amorphous pine-grove 
adjoining the Garden of Eden. In his works and in his life, man 
was never far away. His philosophy was not unlike that of his 
logger in the Maine woods: ‘‘We don’t live none too long, any- 
how; and without society a fellow couldn’t tell more’n half the 
time whether he was alive or not.” . 

Lowell's poetry, as well as his prose writings and letters— 
indeed his whole career —is, among other things, a protest against 
the modern exclusive love of nature. When the literary treat- 
ment of nature tends to become on the one hand didactic and 
scientific in its accuracy, and on the other hand dreamy and at- 


tenuated in its affected emotion about the union of the soul of — : 


man with the soul of nature, it is time that we turn back to a poet 
who dared to say, in the words of Fitz Adam, that he loved 
nature “‘where she most grandeur shows,—in man,’ and this 
despite his fondness for the fields and woods. That Lowell was 
not one of the great poets is beside the question; that, his in- 
veterate boyishness notwithstanding, he had a bookish conscious- 
ness and a disturbing intellectual distrust, without the poise and 
balance of a great spirit—of a Goethe—does not change the 
meaning of his example. The literary artist should not neglect 
man in favor of science, or of dreamy personal emotionalism. 
The true Shekinah is indeed man, civilized man. Perhaps life 
in the woods is good ; but our civilization, even when it threatens 
to lurch back to an ignoble savageness, has virtues and graces not 
easily negligible. To-day more than ever, in the hour of ship- 
wreck, we know how sweet the land is—how priceless are the 
humane traits that have hitherto rendered civilization possible. 
Clearly, the hope of the future is not in the woods; it is within 


man. 
NORMAN FOERSTER. 
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TENNYSON AND DEATH 


Tennyson’s life is the type of quiet English existence. Penury 
did not drive him along strange ways and among false hearts, as 
it drove a Scotch ploughboy who had the tongue of a poet; pas- 
sion did not possess him until his life became ‘‘the pageant of a 
bleeding heart,’’ as it possessed an English lord who had the 
gift of fiery song; disease did not cut him off untimely, as it 
cut off an English youth whose hymn of truth and beauty was 
beginning to be raised in stately measure. Shelter from the 
ruder shocks of circumstances was his; friends were his; long 
life was his. It is easy to view him as the peaceful poet of 
peaceful England, to think of him as of one who was spared the 
tumult, who never stood face to face with the enemy. 

Yet not all enemies are material, not all battles are waged 
with blood and iron. In the still spaces and deep reaches of the 
mind is place for stubborn struggles of momentous issue, and 
Tennyson’s life, quiet as it was, knew conflict, if not of the 
flesh, then of the spirit. He had an enemy —an ancient dis- 
turber of the minds of men. In life there is death. Here is 
the most universal of enemies; none can deny; none can es- 
cape. Not shelter, not friends, not long life could shield the 
peaceful poet. 

Before personal losses came, the lines were drawn. On the one 
side stood the youth, sensitive, high-strung; on the other lurked 
the fact of death, the common enemy. Tennyson’s first feeling 
was horror; he caught glimpses of a black truth; his mind dwelt 
on the physical, revolting aspects of the end of life. Into the eyes 
of the beast in the shambles come panic and woe; into the heart 
of the youth who first scents mortality spring fear and loathing. 
**More than once Alfred . . . . went out through the black 
night, and threw himself on a grave in the churchyard, praying 
to be beneath the sod himself.’’ ‘‘He passed through moods of 
misery unutterable—when in London for the first time one of 
these moods came over him, as he realized that ‘ina few years 
all its inhabitants would be lying horizontal, stark and stiff in 
their coffins.’ 
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The foe moves in Tennyson’s earlier poems :— 


His sockets were eyeless, but in them slept 
A red infernal glow 

As the cockroach crept, and the white fly leapt 
About his hairless brow. 


This driver of Zhe Coach of Death, chattering with fleshless 
jaws, is a pasteboard phantom, but a more genuine spectre soon 
appears. The /uvenilia, with their Deserted House; their 
Dirge; their lament, Ad/ Things Will Die; their refrain, ‘‘The 
grave i’ the earth so chilly’’; are full of a melancholy presence. 
The poet does not rise above the shadow, but dwells there, 
caught in the contemplation of the sensual horror of dissolution. 
The worm is always at its work :— 


In the dark we must lie. 

Hark! death is calling, 

The jaw is falling, 

The red cheek paling, 

The strong limbs failing ; 

Ice with the warm blood mixing ; 
The eyeballs fixing. 

Nine times goes the passing bell ; 


And at the burial to hear 
The creaking cords which wound and eat 
Into my human heart, whene’er 
Earth goes to earth .... 
.... before the heavy clod 
Weighs on me, and the busy fret 
Of that sharp-headed worm begins 
In the gross blackness underneath 
Nothing but the small cold worm 
Fretteth thine enshrounded form. 
The Volume of 183? and the Lover’s Tale, written at this time, 

acknowledge the same presence :— 

Know I not Death? the outward signs? 


| I found him when my years were few ; 
i A shadow on the graves I knew, 
| And darkness in the village yew. 


From grave to grave the shadow crept: 
In her still place the morning wept: 
Touched by his feet the daisy slept. 


ii 
a) : 


Tennyson and Death 


The simple senses crowned his head : 
“Omega! thou art Lord,” they said, 
“We find no motion in the dead.” 
‘*Death drew nigh and beat the doors of life’; ‘‘the Power. . . . 
from whose left hand floweth the Shadow of Death, peren- 
nial.’* The sufferer cries, — 
Would I had lain 
Until the plaited ivy-tress had wound 
Round my worn limbs, and the wild brier had driven 
Its knotted thorns thro’ my unpaining brows 
‘and the gilded snake 
Had nestled in this bosom-throne of Love. 
He is haunted by phantoms, by ‘‘the hollow tolling of the bell, 
and all the vision of the bier.’’ In the sequel the time comes 
when he is — 


kneeling there 
Down in the dreadful dust that once was man, 
Dust, as he said, that once was loving hearts. 


Though some of the phrases are dramatic, they do not lose 
their significance. In later life Tennyson said, ‘‘I have written 
what I have felt and known, and I will never write anything 
else’’; and again, ‘‘poets and novelists, however dramatic they 
are, give themselves in their works.’’ The moods of this lyric- 
period are Tennyson’s own moods. He has searched into the 
loathly time beyond the hour of burial, he has pried into the 
vital secrets of the grave, and brought back horror and loathing. 

The shadow which had passed across Tennyson’s fancy was 
to fall across his heart, and years of silence were to ensue. Fol- 
lowing the death of his father in 1831 came Hallam’s death in 
1833. There was now no abstraction; now was the time of the 
major struggle. It was a dark period. In 1838, say his son’s 
Memoirs, the current of his mind ran constantly in the channel 
of mournful memories and melancholy forebodings; ‘‘so severe 
a hypochondria set in upon him that his friends despaired of his 
life.’’ Jn Memoriam was written in these years, and in it are 
the traces of dark hours. But since it expresses not only doubt 
and despair but also faith and hope, it marks the close, as well as 
the course, of the conflict. 
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In the poetry that appeared meanwhile, death was no longer 
the skeleton in the closet of life. It was present in manifold 
shapes; now pitiful, now tragic, now releasing, but no longer 
merely horrible. Though the sharp-headed worm had ceased 
to haunt Tennyson’s fancy, he had not come toa settled view 
of mortality. He was ina debatable land, where death had al- 
most as many guises as it had entrances. 

First, in the volume of 1842, comes the Morte da’ Arthur, in 
which, though Arthur’s mind is clouded with a doubt, he dreams 
at least of passing to a healing island of Avilion. Then St. 
Simeon Stylites draws to his end, struck with no fear or horror, 
but full of the thought of the fate of his work on earth. After 
him Ulysses speaks — Ulysses, to whose Greek mind ‘‘death 
closes all,’’ but to whom comes a gleam, — 


It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles. 


As though to limn more sharply these three portraits of those 
who are about to die, stands Tithonus, whom ‘‘cruel immortality 
consumes.’’ To him bitterly lamenting it seems that men who 
have the power to die are blessed, and he longs for ‘‘the grassy 
barrows of the happier dead.’’ 

St. Agnes’ Eve reveals a woman exalted at the thought that 
death is near. To her it is the hoped-for end, the calling to the 
reward for a lifetime of devotion. Contrasted with this uplifted 
spirit is the pathetic Edward Gray, for whom the grave of Ellen 
Adair forms also the tomb of his own hopes. In the first poem 
is felt the joy of death for one whose life is not of this world; 
in the second its pity for one who through it loses that which is 
most dear to him. 

There is almost a return to the youthful fear and loathing in 
The Vision of Sin, with its hysterical outburst :— 

Fill the cup and fill the can: 


Have a rouse before the morn: 
Every moment dies a man, 


Trooping from their mouldy dens 
The chap-fallen circle spreads : 
Welcome, fellow-citizens, 
Hollow hearts and empty heads! 
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Tennyson and Death 


You are bones, and what of that? 
Every face, however full, 

Padded round with flesh and fat 

Is but modell’d on a skull. 


Death is king, and Vivat Rex! 


The same vision of the sequel of dissolution that haunted the 
youth appears in the lines — 
Below were men and horses pierced with worms, 
And slowly quickening into lower forms ; 
By shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross. 
The final note in the volume of 1842 is the lyric Break, Break, 


Break, with its cry— 

. . .. for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still. 
There is, then, no prophet speaking in this volume, but only a 
man in whose fancy death takes many shapes. 

The Princess, 1847, with all its interest in the living problems 

of man and his relation to woman, does not look beyond the 
earthly latter end. In Lyric VI, to be sure,— 


Home they brought her warrior dead,— 


but the pathos of that loss yields to resolution. 

Some of these poems, though they came later than /m Me- 
moriam in composition, seem to be the product of that central 
period of fluctuation, of questioning, of alternate doubt and 
hope, which occupied the years of Tennyson’s life following the 
death of Hallam. /n Memoriam, also the product of that time, 
reflecting not only the ebb and flow of faith, but the view of life 
and death, which is to color the poet’s later days and work, re- 
cords the chief shock of the long struggle, and the issue. 

The problems of death, life, and immortality are the material 
of the poem. Here experience forces Tennyson beyond the 
grave; throughout the poem the dead are looked upon as living; 
whether, as sometimes, Tennyson fears that this view is self- 
delusion, or whether, as finally, he fully accepts it. Inthe poem 
may be found clear expression of that horror of and recoiling 
from death which darkened Tennyson’s early work, and of that 
calm and founded faith which shone through his later poems. 
It marks each step of the passage from grief and despair to hope 
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and faith. Thus many passages dwell, as did the youth, on 
dreadful or pitiful aspects of death :— 


Old Yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the under-lying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
> Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. 


There sat the Shadow fear’d of man: 


Who spread his mantle dark and cold, 


And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 
And dull’d the murmur on thy lip. 


. ... Somewhere in the waste 
The Shadow sits and waits for me. 


The cheeks drop in; the body bows ; 
| Man dies: nor is there hope in dust. 


For tho’ my nature rarely yields 
To that vague fear implied in death 
Nor shudders at the gulfs beneath, 
The howlings from forgotten fields ; 


Yet oft when sundown skirts the moor 
An inner trouble I behold, 
A spectral doubt which makes me cold,— 


Then there is the strife and the victory :— 
. . not in vain, 


Like Paul with beasts, I fought with Death. 
He fought his doubts and gather’d strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them: thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own. 


Finally comes the full rejoicing at the new mood, the accepted 
hope :— 


. .immortal Love .... 


Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


We ceased : a gentler feeling crept 
Upon us: surely rest is meet: 
“ They rest,” we said, “their sleep is sweet,”— 
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Tennyson and Death 


I wage not any feud with Death 
For changes wrought on form and face ; 
No lower life that earth’s embrace 

May breed with him, can fright my faith. 


.... those we call the dead 
Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends. 


.... the grave 
That has to-day its sunny side. 


To-day the grave is bright for me. 

In the crucible of grief had been refined a strong support for 
the rest of life. To a spirit with faith death wore a gentler 
visage; not in vain, ‘“‘like Pau) with beasts,’’ had the poet 
fought. This was the outcome of the struggle that was at its 
keenest in the years following Hallam’s death, and in the new 
light in which he walked the man’s message began to sound the 
depths and scale the heights. 


Now began the years of peace, inaugurated by the year 1850, 
when the laureateship brought outer reward and the union with 
Emily Sellwood inner happiness. ‘‘The peace of God came into 
my life,’’ he said, ‘‘before the altar when I wedded her.’’ These 
peaceful years, four decades of them, made up the third and last 
period in his work,—the time of calm after storm. 

The calmness did not come because death no longer touched 
Tennyson. The shaft of Hallam’s passing was not the last sharp 
blow launched against him. In 1851 his first son was stillborn, 
in 1865 his mother died, in 1879 his favorite brother Charles, in 
1866 his son Lionel. Moreover, friends fell fast about him — 
Henry Hallam in 1859, Clough and Godley in 1862, Stephen 
Rice in 1865, Sir John Simeon in 1870, Brookfield in 1874, 
Fitzgerald in 1883, Browning in 1889, and Allingham in 1890. 
The death of that first son was a piercing stroke. ‘‘If my latest 
born were to die to-night,’’ he wrote in after years, ‘I do not 
think that I should suffer so much as I did, looking on that 
noble little fellow who had never seen the light.’’ After the 
death of his brother Charles he was very much shaken, hearing 
perpetual ghostly voices. ‘‘The thought of Lionel’s death,’’ he 
said, ‘‘tears me to pieces—he was so full of promise and so 
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young.”’ His distress was great at the death of Sir John 
Simeon, and at that of Browning. ‘‘So we fall, one by one,” 
he said in 1862, and again in 1863, of Fitzgerald, he cried, ‘‘so 
many dead — and him the last.’’ ‘‘Having lost almost all my 
youthful contemporaries,’’ he said in 1884, ‘‘I see myself, as it 
were, in an extra page of Holbein’s ‘Dance of Death,’ and stand- 
ing before the mouth of an open sepulchre, while the Queen 
hands me a coronet, and the skeleton takes it away, and points 
me downward into the darkness.”’ 

Thus if these were peaceful years, the peace had an inner 
source; it rose, not from outward circumstances, but from spir- 
itual hope. Of a settled belief there are many hints. When his 
mother died, he wrote: ‘‘The departure of so blessed a being 
seems to have no sting init. We all of us hate the pompous 
funeral we have to join in, black plumes, black coaches and non- 
sense. We should like all to go in white and gold rather.’’ He 
spoke of the death of his friend Rice as a deliverance; he wrote 
to the widow of Brookfield: ‘‘I feel that the dead lives, whatever 
the pseudo-savants say.’’ He thought much about religious 
matters, and often dwelt with great force on his intuitive con- 
viction of immortality. In 1869 he said with passionate earnest- 


ness: ‘‘There are moments . . . . when I feel and know the 
flesh to be the vision, God and the Spiritual the only real and 
true . . . . you never can convince me that the / is not an eter- 


nal reality, and that the Spiritual is not the true and real part of 
me.’’ In 1870, to a mother mourning for her son, he wrote: 
“The son . . . . is not really what we call dead, but more ac- 
tually living than when alive here . . . . a separation for an 
hour, not an eternal farewell.’’ When Fitzgerald died Tenny- 
son wrote that he had not ‘‘passed into the deeper night... . 
but into a clearer day than our poor twilight dawn on earth.”’ 
In his lines sent to the Queen, in 1884, on the death of the Duke 
of Albany, he said: ‘‘The Death for which you mourn is Life’: 
and again, in 1887, in his letter to the Queen, he spoke of the dead, 
‘though silent, as being more living than the living.’’ In the 
year of his death he said that ‘‘the life after death is the cardi- 
nal point of Christianity,’’ and a visitor to him in that year 
wrote that he ‘‘seemed to love life and to have every reason to 
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love it—it was impossible to associate any thought of death 
with him.’’ ‘‘In his last days he had been talking to Dr. Dabbs 
about death, and about what a shadow this life is, and how men 
cling to what is after all but a small part of this great world’s 
life. He spoke to the Doctor... . ‘Death?’ Dr. Dabbs 
bowed his head, and he said: ‘That’s well.’’’ His quiet end is 
familiar. 

Of the poetic product of the four decades that began with 
Tennyson’s marriage and ended in that quiet moment, some part 
may have its roots in the soil of his earlier experiences. The 
Tdylls, though they fall mostly in these years, do not belong asa 
whole to any single period of the poet’s life, and a few of the 
poems immediately following 1850, such as Maud and the Satlor 
Boy, echo the old horror :— 


I see the place where thou wilt lie. 


The sands in yeasty surges mix 

In caves about the dreary bay, 

And on thy ribs the limpet sticks 

And in thy heart the scraw! shall play. 


Dead, long dead, 

Long dead! 

And my heart is a handful of dust. 
And the wheels go over my head, 
And my bones are shaken with pain. 

In the /dy//s there are presented the ends of the lives of Balin 
and Balan, of Elaine, and of Arthur himself. The two brothers 
die locked in each other’s arms, Balin crying that his doom was 
dark in this world and wil! be dark in the next; Balan cheerful 
with the thought: ‘‘it will be good morrow there.’’ Elaine dies 
broken-hearted, but gentle in death as in life. Arthur passes, 
not into night, but ‘‘to be king among the dead, perchance to 
come again.’’ After the black boat has borne him across the 
water, there come — 


Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars. 


Arthur does not now pass into darkness with only the vague 
hope of a vague Avilion in his spirit — he actually vanishes into 
light, as the new sun brings the new year. The picture changes 
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from the glimmer of hope all overcast with gloom of the Morte 
@’ Arthur, to a shadow of pity all illumined with faith. 

Two other passages in the /dy//s may be significant. One 
describes Merlin when a great melancholy fell on him, and 
he saw — 

World-war of dying flesh against the life, 
Death in all life, and lying in all love, 

The meanest having power upon the highest, 
And the high purpose broken by the worm. 


In the other, near the end of Gareth and Lynette, Gareth 
charges the last and most fearsome knight, standing clothed in 
black arms, with white breast-bone and barren ribs of Death. 
When Gareth splits the skull of the enemy and cleaves the helm, 
there appears the bright face of a blooming boy. Death faced 
proves only a phantom horror, is only a shell that conceals life, 
But these are slight bits in the whole mosaic of the /dy//s, in 
which action has usurped the place of reflection. 

In Tennyson’s dramas, too, action dominates. From Queen 
Mary in 1875 to The Foresters in 1892 they yield little to one 
who would read a philosophy between their lines. 

In Queen Mary, to begin with, there is life, not death. When 
death is actually described, it is with a fleshly, nauseating ob- 
jectivity :— 

Fed with rank bread that crawled upon the tongue, 
And putrid water, every drop a worm, 

Until they died of rotted limbs ; and then 

Cast on the dunghill naked, and become 
Hideously alive again from head to heel, 


Made even the carrion-nosing mongrel vomit 
With hate and horror. 


This is no subtle psychological loathing, it is downright brutal 
frankness — of the hand and eye — not of the mind and spirit. 
There is no thought of death, save asa means of policy, from 
“*the acrid wine that Luther brewed,’’ or as the passing away in 
peace of her who never knew peace. 

In Harold death comes on the field of battle, illumined by 
courage and devotion. Harold dies for England, calm, feeling 
that there is no nobler end, that he has done no man wrong; but 
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also with the defiant cry, born of his tricked and troubled past, 
that he cannot fall into a falser world. 

Becket reaches its catastrophe in the killing of the archbishop, 
who meets his fate upright, with full faith in the hereafter,— 

First of the foremost of their files, who die 

For God, to people heaven in the great day 

When God makes up his jewels. 
Into the hands of the Lord he commends his spirit, and passes 
as he has lived, soldier of the church, lover of the vision of her 
might. 

In The Cup, the picture of a Roman death, pagan though it is, 
is touched with the light of a longing for the blessed isles. To 
Camma it seems that she perceives Sinnatus waiting for her 
beneath an ever-rising sun —2 moment not unlike that which 
closes the /dy/ls. 

The Promise of May ends melodramatically with the death of 
Eva, the remorse of Edgar, and the ruin of many lives by him 
because he has lost his faith, because he has been seized — 

With some fierce passion, not so much for Death 
As against Life! all, all into the dark — 
No more! 

As in the epic, then, so in these plays, Tennyson does not 
pause for philosophizing: things move on. This cannot be 
simply because he is using the dramatic form. Another and a 
greater than he found time to speculate in his dramas on that 
undiscovered country, and to wonder what dreams might come. 
It is the more striking that in Tennyson’s plays, the product of 
a mature period when, perhaps, the human mind is most apt to 
turn to mortuary thoughts, death is only a factor in the action, 
like love or hate or lust or policy; that there is no speculation, 
no dwelling upon it. The poet’s eyes are turned to this world, 
not the next. 

But if the dramas show the ageing poet reading the book of life, 
not death, there are many lyrics and occasional poems that re- 
veal him delving in that other volume which in youthful days had 
been so dark to him. That darkness is now gone. The Wei- 
lington Ode, in 1852, strikes, perhaps, the opening chord of the 
new motive. In the solemn ceremonial of the burial, — 
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Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 

Until we doubt not that for one so true, 

There most be other nobler work to do. 
....and we believe him 

Something far advanced in state, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him. 


The hero is not last seen in the dust, but in the hands of God,— 


And in the vast cathedral leave him. 
God accept him, Christ receive him. 


In The Ancient Sage again there is the same mood, a mood 
that Tennyson had felt at the time of his mother’s death :— 


I hate the black negation of the bier, 

And wish the dead, as happier than ourselves, 

And higher, having climbed one step beyond 

Our village miseries, might be borne in white, 

To burial or to burning, hymned from hence 

With songs in praise of death, and crown’d with flowers. 


How different is this from that youthful outburst :— 


.... ata burial to hear 

The creaking cords which wound and eat 

Into my human heart, whene’er 

Earth goes to earth. 
The earlier loathing is gone. In Zhe Sisters the wife’s death 
means the joining in and beyond the grave of the one she loved; 
in Emmie the child’s death means that the Lord of the children 
has heard her and that she has passed from suffering into peace; 
in De Profundis man is conceived as moving from death to death 
through life and life, and finding himself ever nearer and nearer 
the Maker; ‘‘the shell must break before the bird can fly,’’ says 
The Ancient Sage, and ‘‘Let be thy wail and help thy fellow- 
men.” 

Locksley Hall Sixty Years After is \ike an epilogue to the 
earlier poem, a comment by one now wiser in his own genera- 
tion :— 

Wiser there than you, that crowning barren Death as lord of all 
Deem this over-tragic drama’s closing curtain is the pall. 
Likewise in the Epilogue to the Charge of the Heavy Brigade, 
Tennyson believes that — 
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The man remains, and whatsoe’er 
He wrought of good or brave 

Will mould him thro’ the cycle year 
That dawns behind the grave. 


To his own brother, though he is silent under ground, and over 
him streams the rain, he writes :— 
True poet, surely to be found 
When Truth is found again. 
Of the same strain are the many epitaphs that the laureate com- 
posed. With the tribute to the earthly deeds of the great stands 
the same affirmation that they live in the hearts of men and be- 
yond the grave. 
In the volume of 1889, Demeter and Other Poems, there is 
written most plainly the poet’s acceptance of mortality :— 
. .. To question, why 


The sons before the father die, 
Not mine! and I may meet him soon. 


Vasiness, after all the murmur and questioning, closes with the 
same docile note :— 


Peace, let it be! for I loved him, and love him for ever: 
the dead are not dead but alive. 


This submission is as Germanic as the earlier revolt against the 
reality of death was Celtic. 

The Leper’s Bride enforces the actuality of the spirit and the 
insubstantiality of the flesh, that truth on which Tennyson, in 
conversation, so often insisted. The wall of flesh that comes 
between the leper’s soul and his bride’s ‘‘will vanish and give 
place to the beauty that endures.’’ In such a poem as this there 
is no blinking of the truth, no shunning of the physical facts, — 


The fairest flesh at last is filth on which the worm will feast. 


‘*The body is a poor rib-grated dungeon . . . . a coarse disease- 
ful thing . . . . a Satan-haunted ruin, a little city of sewers,”’ 
and yet she, who loved the leper first when he was young and 
fair, loves him now the most. It is in the harsh face of life, in 
Stevenson’s phrase, that Tennyson reads his bracing gospel. 


Merlin sees — 
That under the Crosses 
The dead man’s garden, 
The mortal hillock 
Would break into blossom. 
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* It is this brighter vision of the grave that lights the last poems 
of Tennyson. Crossing the Bar is a song not of far-travelling 
into unknown lands but of home-faring, and in God and the Uni- 
verse he addresses his own soul when he says, — 

Spirit, nearing yon dark portal at the limit of thy human state, 


Fear not thou the hidden purpose of that Power which alone is great, 
Nor the myriad world, His shadow, nor the silent Opener of the Gate. 


Finally, Zo the Mourners his word is,— 


The toll of funeral in an Angel ear 
Sounds happier than the merriest marriage bell. 


The face of Death ls toward the Sen of Life. 


If to grow old and to cease meant such a vision of the end to 
Tennyson, who shall say that the poet had not faced death and 
laid that spectre of the mind? In youth there was in him a 
loathing for it; in manhood a question and a challenge; in age 
an acceptance: in youth it was for him a shadow; in manhood a 
black reality; in age a gleam that did not fail. He began in 
questioning and in fear; he fought his way darkling; he reached 
sunlit spaces. To the poet, we hold, surer vision is given — 
vision of the true as of the beautiful: the scales have fallen from 
his eyes and he is to mankind prophet and seer. If this be so, 
we may take heart that Tennyson, who in his vision had 
journeyed far, returned a prophet of good tidings, that in his 
discovered land— 


The face of Death is toward the Sun of Life. 


Bruce. 
University of California. 
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When the history of the American drama comes to be written, 
there will emerge from obscurity no man of more interest to the 
general reader than the Philadephian, George Henry Boker; for 
although he exerted little influence on his contemporaries his 
plays especially possess a real intrinsic merit. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century, romantic tragedy was the type to 
which the best native American drama belonged, and the work 
of Boker represents the climax in the development of this form. 
In spite of this fact he has not, for some reason, attracted 
biographical writers, and a Philadelphia newspaper man com- 
plained that if Mr. Boker had been born in Boston, his posthu- 
mous fame would have been aided, by this time, by at least a two- 
volume biography. Nor was this the only occasion when Phila- 
delphia has been rebuked for the neglect of the author. Mr. 
T. B. Aldrich once remarked, apropos of a compliment paid Mr. 
Boker, that he was glad to hear of Philadelphia’s ‘‘treating one 
of its own distinguished men of letters as if he had been a dis- 
tinguished man of letters from somewhere else.’’ Even if we 
are inclined to absolve his native city from blame, the fact re- 
mains that a biographical and critical treatment of Boker is still 
a desideratum. 

In some respects, Philadelphia was a more important centre 
in the development of the early American drama than New York, 
and it was with the former city that Boker was all his life closely 
associated. His forefathers, being Quakers, were naturally at- 
tracted there when they first came from England, and by 1823, 
the year of the poet’s birth, the family was already established 
as one of the most prominent in the city. His father, Charles 
Boker, won local fame by the way in which he carried the Gerard 
National Bank through the troublous years of 1838-40, when 
specie payments were suspended, and finally placed it on its feet 
again. Hethus bequeathed to his son a very considerable fortune 
and the best of social positions. The career of the young man 
was accordingly watched with great interest, but, owing to his 
very prominence, he was destined to have the same experience 
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which prophets are said to have, for he was slow in persuading his 
fellow-townsmen to give him the kind of recognition which he 
deserved. Charles Boker died in 1857 and left, besides the poet, 
a son who was a Philadelphia physician. 

Young Boker was brought up in the quiet and dreamy at- 
mosphere which surrounded his native city at that time, but 
which has been since swept away by the cosmopolitanism that has 
taken possession of it. His youth fell in a period when, as one 
writer has described it, ‘‘young ladies worked their samplers, 
warbled Tom Moore’s melodies, and fainted on the slightest prov- 
ocation.’’ He attended a school kept by Joseph Walker in an old 
house on Eighth Street, and had for one of his closest friends 
Charles Godfrey Leland, afterwards well known as the author of 
the Hans Brettmann Ballads. These two continued friends 
throughout their schoolboy and college days, and the latter, in af- 
ter years, wrote something of his friendship with young Boker, 
noting particularly his constant attendance on places of amuse- 
ment and the awe which his familiarity with actors occasioned his 
companion. Both were exceedingly fond of poetry, and, between 
them, knew Percy’s Re/igues and Don Quixote almost by heart. 
Even in his school days, Boker had attained a reputation for 
being distingué and was rallied on the #z/ admirari air which he 
adopted. All through life he stood out as a finely polished gen- 
tleman, characterized by a certain aloofness and by a marked 
degree of reserve. He went to Princeton and acquired much 
the same reputation there as he had enjoyed at school. He was, 
moreover, regarded at this time as the college poet, as also 
preéminently the college ‘‘swell.’’ He lived in what was then 
considered unexampled style, although that was far from meaning 
what it would to-day. Princeton was in the hands of the strict 
Presbyterians, and that the standard of luxury there was not 
particularly high is sufficiently shown by the fact that it was 
a distinction of Boker’s room to have been adorned by a carpet. 
He was also fitted for the réle just indicated by his handsome 
physique which he retained throughout life. Leland reports that 
he was the very counterpart of a bust of Byron, but one is in- 
clined to ascribe this impression more to the fact that Byron was 
Boker’s ideal than to any real likeness, for in later life he was 
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said to resemble Hawthorne greatly and his pictures furnish 
abundant proof of the justice of this observation. At nineteen 
he graduated from Princeton, and four or five years later received 
the Master’s degree, which Princeton was then accustomed to 
award to all its graduates who received honors in letters. Shortly 
after graduation he married Miss Julia Riggs of Maryland, and 
together they went to Europe. Not long after their return their 
first son, George, was born. They had only one other child, 
also a boy, who died early. Mrs. Boker was a charming woman, 
excellently suited to be the wife of a man of Boker’s social 
position. 

Boker made his first appearance as a professional author with 
a small volume called The Lesson of Life, and Other Poems, which 
was published by Appleton in 1848. It is a youthful work, 
devoid of individuality, the pieces being smooth but conventional 
and unimpassioned. They seem a strange performance for one 
who was supposed to be a particular admirer of Byron, since 
there is in them no spirit of revolt and nothing which, by the 
wildest stretch of imagination, could he called Byronic. Asa 
matter of fact, a certain conservatism is evident in much of 
Boker’s work. He later wrote better poetry than anything that 
appeared in this volume, but he never reached the same excellence 
in the lyric which he attained in dramatic poetry; his art was 
primarily objective. 

In the same year that Zhe Lesson of Life appeared, his first 
tragedy, Calynos, was published in Philadelphia, and in the 
following year it was acted at Sadler’s Wells Theatre in Lon- 
don. This drama marks a great advance over Boker’s previous 
work, and with it he emerges as a man of far greater powers than 
were even remotely hinted at in the poetry which he had pre- 
viously printed. Calynos is a poetic tragedy filled with passion 
and fire. As time went on, Boker developed a greater power of 
subtle characterization, but in this, his first play, he already 
shows, in a marked degree, two of his most striking character- 
istics: ability to tell a highly colored story effectively, and a 
remarkable aptness of phrase which he utilized for both tragic 
and comic effect. The scene of the story is laid in medizval 
Spain and the events turn on the discovery by the wife of 
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Lord Calynos that there flows in his veins some of the hated 
Moorish blood. The revelation is made to her by a false friend 
of Calynos, who hopes in this way to persuade her to leave her 
husband for him. On the discovery of the truth she faints, 
and the tempter, taking advantage of her momentary helpless- 
ness, bears her away. The end is tragic, but the play is 
relieved throughout by courtly comedy. Particularly amusing 
is Martina, a saucy serving-maid. Her exclamation of disgust 
for a studious secretary who refuses to warm to her advances is 
a good illustration of the type of Boker’s wit :— 


“T would not be the oyster that you are 
For all the pearls of wisdom in your shell.” 


Calynos was not acted in this country until 1851, when it was 
performed in Philadelphia. It does not seem to have been so 
successful in America as it was in England, although its merits 
were recognized by such men as Bayard Taylor and Leland. 
Taylor expressed his admiration ina letter to a friend, and Leland 
some time later published a rather extensive critical article on 
Boker in Sartain’s Magazine. The comparative failure of 
Calynos on the American stage is hard to explain, and Leland’s 
article concerns itself largely with what he regards as a refusal 
on the part of Boker’s countrymen to recognize native talent. 

Boker’s next play was a comedy, 7he Betrothal, which, like 
all his plays, was in blank verse. It was performed in New York, 
but did not achieve any great success. It is said to have been 
badly acted and is certainly a play that would require careful 
handling, if its best points were to be brought out. Boker’s 
comedies (he published one other) are not equal to his tragedies. 
The dialogue is gay and witty, but the intrigue is often forced, 
and one scene of the Betrothal, in which a young lady is over- 
heard by her lover when she confesses her love to the empty air, 
is outrageously reminiscent of Romeo and Jultet. 

He next returned to the field of tragedy with the historical 
drama, Anne Boleyn, which was published in 1850 and reprinted 
a year or two later, but which was not acted. It is less melodra- 
matic than Calynos and perhaps for that reason was not produced, 
but it does show an advance in the greater subtlety of its charac- 
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terization. This excellence is particularly noticeable in King 
Henry, whose will, weakened by his long indulgence, is shown 
in his half-hearted struggle with the desires that he realizes 
are wicked. The whole action is very delicately motivated—too 
delicately so to be fully appreciated without careful study. In 
1853 Boker’s work was again seen on the stage when Leonore de 
Guzman, a play more in the style of Calynos, was produced in 
Philadelphia. It, also, was performed in New York, but, like 
Boker’s previous plays, was a practical failure on the stage. Few 
dramatic authors have had to battle so long for success, and in 
fact, the history of the stage career of Francesca da Rimini 
is one seldom matched. 

In 1862 Boker issued another volume of verse under the title 
of The Podesta’s Daughter and other Miscellaneous Verse. Here 
again he demonstrated that as a lyric poet he ranks lower than 
as a dramatist. This volume contains several pieces of merit, 
especially ‘‘The Ivory Carver,’’ ‘‘The Ballad of Sir John 
Franklin,’’ and the sonnet ‘‘To England’’; but there is nothing 
in it that strikes one as unforgettable. He exhibited a facile 
command of any style of expression which he chose to attempt, 
but it cannot be said that he ever seemed moved to the depths. 
As a lyrist he never went far beyond the mark which he set for 
himself in this volume. Of the lyrics of his which are best 
known, only one or two, notably the ‘‘ Dirge for a Soldier,’’ were 
yet to be written. Perhaps one reason for his lack of success 
in this field is to be found in his characteristic reserve; he was 
not the kind of man to open his heart to all who cared to read 
its secrets, but preferred to express his feelings through the 
mask of the dramatist. 

The next play which he produced was Francesca da Rimini, 
the work with which his name is most closely associated, partly 
because it is superior to anything else that he has done, and 
partly because it alone of all his plays had a really remarkable 
success on the stage. It was produced in New York in Sep- 
tember, 1855, by E. L. Davenport and ran for a few nights, but, 
like all of his previous plays, it was dropped as a comparative 
failure. For more than a quarter of a century, it was absent 
from the stage, but—and this is a tribute to its power—it did 
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not drop from the mind of all those who had seen it. About 
1880 Lawrence Barrett was seeking for some vehicle in which 
he could impress the public more powerfully than he had been 
able to do with any of the plays of his repertory, and at the 
suggestion of Mr. William Winter he revived Francesca da 
Rimini. Mr. Winter undertook to help make a new version of 
the play, shearing it of what he regarded as a superabundance 
of rhetoric, and Barrett had an elaborate setting provided. After 
such preparations it was presented in Philadelphia on September 
14, 1882, and achieved an immediate succes. The Philadelphia 
Press was wildly enthusiastic, declaring that the stage had been 
‘enriched by a genuine success, the influence of which can 
hardly stop with the effort itself.’’ From this time on Barrett 
carried Francesca in his repertory fora number of years. He first 
brought it out in New York in the summer of 1883, but returned 
there in the winter, again in the following year, and on a 
number of other occasions, the last being in 1891. Otis Skinner 
appeared with him in the réle of Paolo and revived it after 
Barrett’s death. 

The reason for the final success of Francesca is not so puzzling 
as the reason for its original failure. Davenport’s interpretation 
of the part is said to have been bad, and William Winter suggests 
as another reason for its failure to hold the stage the possibility 
that the popular taste of the period was not accordant with the 
spirit of a work so impassioned. Whatever the cause, it was 
unfortunate that it had to wait so long for its recognition, and 
thus deprive Boker of the stimulus which success would have 
offered. When success finally did come, more than twenty-five 
years of busy life had intervened for him since its composition, 
and it was almost too late for him to take up the pen again for 
a new effort. He himself lamented bitterly the fact that he had 
but little taste of success in the period of his life when it would 
have been most valuable to him. At the time of writing he 
realized that Francesca was the best thing he had done and wrote 
to R. H. Stoddard to that effect. Its failure, coming as it did 
as a sort of a climax toa series of discouragements, must have 
been disheartening indeed, and it is not to be wondered at if he 
gave up writing tragedies designed for the stage. 
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His treatment of the Rimini story is fresh and impassioned. 
Differing from other writers on the subject, he has chosen to 
make the story more that of the wronged husband than of Paolo 
and Francesca. Lanciotto, as he calls the husband, is a man 
whose deformed body has set him apart from other men, and has 
left him with a heart longing for a love which he feels he can 
never attain. With this figure in the foreground we have a play 
which is not an idyll of guilty love, but the tragedy of a lonely 
soul which stirs for a moment in ecstasy when it believes itself 
loved, only to sink into a deeper despair when it realizes itself 
betrayed. Nothing could be more objective than the method 
which the poet has used in this tragedy. He takes no side and 
passes no judgment; he merely gives a picture of human passion 
and makes no comment. Another of its most striking qualities 
is the appearance of inevitableness in the whole story which 
makes one feel that the characters have been caught in a net 
from which there is no escape. 

The characterization is excellent. The moody Lanciotto, 
brooding on his own deformity until it seems greater than it is, 
and finding vent for his fury only on the battlefield, makes a 
sombre and pitiful picture. We feel that the consciousness of 
his deformity has embittered all his thoughts and moulded his 
whole life; we cannot imagine what he would have been, if his 
body has been like other men’s. What is it to him that his 
prowess in battle can win him honor? He can only say to 


himself :— 

“Crown my head, 
Pile Czsar’s Purple on me — and what then? 
My lump shall shorten the imperial robe, 
My leg peep out beneath the scanty hem, 
My broken hip shall turn the gown awry ; 
And pomp, instead of dignifying me, 
Shall be by me made quite ridiculous.” 


With such thoughts as these it is no wonder that he becomes 
convinced that his marriage, for the purposes of state, with 
Francesca is wrong; and that although, urged by her father, she 
seems willing to accept him, his first ecstasy is soon over when 
he realizes that she cannot really love him. Strangely enough, 
the secret of the character of Pepe, the venomous fool who 
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betrays the guilty lovers, is the same as that of Lanciotto. In 
him, too, the realization of his deformity and the meanness of 
the profession it has thrust upon him, moulds his character. 
He feels that mankind has mistreated him and that any pain 
which he can inflict is merely an item in the revenge which is 
his due.' 

Although Lanciotto is the central figure, Paolo and Francesca 
are well drawn. The former is handsome—perhaps a bit spoiled 
—and as good a courtier as his brother Lanciotto is warrior. 
He loves Lanciotto and wishes to be true to him; he pleads his 
brother’s merits to Francesca though the temptation to speak for 
himself is strong, and he proves traitorous only after a long 


- struggle. Francesca also is really noble. She marries Lanciotto 


because she feels it her duty to sacrifice herself for the sake of 
her native city, and she gives herself to Paolo when mastered 
by passion. Both she and her lover fall, not through inherent 
treachery, but from the irresistible influence of the moment, 
and both are ready to abide the consequences of the act. 

When the play at last attained such a striking success, a 
quarrel arose between Boker and Barrett over the question of 
royalties. There had been only an oral agreement at first, and 
Boker thought that, owing to the success of the piece, the royalty 
should be increased. After a period of dispute the parties 
agreed on a certain division of profits, but for some time did not 
speak to one another. Finally, however, the quarrel was made 
up and Barrett asked Boker to write another play for him. As 
he requested something spectacular, Boker chose the Last Days 
of Pompeii for a basis, although he resolved to treat the story 
freely. This play was written, but it was never acted and it 
remained in manuscript. The best of Boker’s literary work was 
done while he was a comparatively young man, the latter part of 
his life being devoted to the public service, first in connection 
with the Civil War, and then as ambassador. 

During the period when he was writing his plays he was one 
of the principal literary figures of Philadelphia and an especial 


‘Boker was a reader of printed plays, and it is probable that he got sug- 
gestions for the characters of both Lanciotto and Pepe from Triboulet, in 
Hugo’s Le Roi S’ Amuse. 
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friend of Bayard Taylor. The beginning of this friendship was 
told in a speech by Taylor himself. He was working ina news- 
paper officer when Boker’s first volume appeared and he was 
directed by his superior to criticise it adversely. Taylor saw 
nothing to do but to obey, although he afterwards said that the 
limitations which his superior affected to perceive in the volume, 
were less apparent to himself. Not long after that he met young 
Boker, took an immediate liking for him, and soon confessed the 
whole story to him. Then Taylor's first volume appeared and 
Boker was given it to review, which he did, neglecting the excel- 
lent opportunity for revenge which was thus offered, and praising 
it most highly. Boker became a visitor to the little coterie of 
which R. H. Stoddard and Taylor were the chief members, and 
the friendship between him and the latter rapidly ripened until 
the closest sympathy was established between them. Taylor 
dedicated his Poems at Home and Abroad (1855) to Boker, and 
his letters contain many expressions of the tenderest regard. 

In 1856 the first edition of Boker’s collected Poems and 
Plays appeared. It consists of two substantial volumes con- 
taining four tragedies, two comedies, almost everything that had 
appeared in the 1852 volume, together with a number of new 
pieces, including seventy-nine new sonnets. This collection went 
through five editions, the last being in 1891. The number of 
reprints, especially since most of the material had been previously 
brought out in other forms, seems to indicate a considerable 
interest in the author on the part of the reading public during 
the last half of the nineteenth century, although all his works, 
with the exception of Francesca da Rimini (Dramatic Publishing 
Company, Chicago) are now out of print. 

In his own generation, Boker was regarded as one of the best 
of American sonneteers. The American edition of Zhe Book 
of the Sonnet, of which Leigh Hunt had been co-editor, was 
dedicated to him, and an essay in it by S. Adams Lee contains 
the phrase “such sonnets as those of Wordsworth in English 
and George Henry Boker in American literature.”” Boker him- 
self told a story in connection with one of his sonnets, “To 
England,” which was published in the 1852 volume. He was 
at a dinner in Washington at which Daniel Webster made a 
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speech concerning the relations between the United States and 
England. Suddenly turning to Boker he said, “I think you, 
Mr. Boker, have expressed the true sentiment concerning this 
subject in that admirable sonnet of yours.”” He then went on 
to quote the whole, and, even though Webster's literary taste 
was sometimes rather astonishing, it is not strange that the youth- 
ful poet was much flattered. 

If the earlier years of Boker’s life were spent in composition 
and leisure, his latter years were full of active public service. He 
ceased to be primarily an author and became a busy man of 
affairs, and when once drawn into public life he proved so vigor- 
ous that only in his last years was he permitted to become a man 
of leisure again. It was as a leading spirit in the Philadelphia 
Union League Club that he first appeared as a public man. 
He was not only one of its founders, but served as secretary of 
the organization during the years 1863-71 inclusive, and as 
president from 1879 until he resigned in 1884, about six years 
before his death. The various later publications of the League 
are full of tributes to him. He is called the “life and backbone” 
of the organization during its dark days, and characterized as 
“if not the soul, in a large degree the brain and hand of the club 
and league.”” Throughout the reports which, as secretary, Boker 
wrote, his spirit enierges as that of a fierce partisan. He began 
life as a democrat or, as he expressed it, had upon his conscience 
the fact that he cast his first vote for James Buchanan. “After 
that the sword was drawn,” he wrote, ‘‘it struck me that politics 
had vanishea entirely from the scene—that it was now merely 
a question of patriotism or disloyalty.” He seems to have felt 
pretty bitterly on the subject, and was the author of one or two 
of the pamphlets which the League distributed. 

Aside from his writings in connection with the League, Boker 
issued two publications inspired by the war, one an anonymous 
satire on General McClellan, called ‘“‘Tardy George,” and the 
other his popular volume, Poems of the War. The satire was 
privately printed in New York in 1865, but had probably appeared 
in a newspaper before that. Its authorship became known and 
his social relations with the McClellan family were broken off on 
its account. The poems in this volume are very uneven in quality, 
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but, probably on account of their timely subject-matter, were 
very popular. One, the “Dirge for a Soldier,” is really effective 
in its simplicity, and is now to be found in many American 
anthologies. Some others, especially the “Black Regiment,” 
were equally popular, but are of indifferent literary merit. One 
couplet from the latter is realistic, if nothing else. It runs,— 


Down the long, dusky line 
Teeth gleam and eyeballs shine. 


A number of the pieces do not attempt much, but merely de- 
scribe some land or naval battle in simple verse to strike the 
popular fancy of the time. 

In 1865 he read a poem, “Our Heroic Themes,” before the 
Phi Beta Kappa society at Harvard. After this he appeared 
only twice more as a poet, once when his volume Kénigmark, 
the Legend of the Hounds, and other ‘Poems, appeared in 1869, 
and again in 1882, when he published the “ Book of the Dead,” 
a poem having its origin in the unsuccessful attempt to deprive 
his family of some money that his father had earned. The 1869 
volume is of especial interest, not on account of the tame tragedy 
which gives the first part of its title, but on account of the vigor- 
ous verse tale, ‘The Legend of the Hounds.” In Poems of the 
War he had included one tale, “Prince Adeb,”’ which was prom- 
ising; but in the ‘Legend of the Hounds” he showed conclu- 
sively that his versatility included a decided skill for the telling 
of a rapidly moving verse tale in vigorous couplets. Some of 
his poetry may possibly stand closer analysis, but, aside from 
his plays, nothing that he wrote will carry the reader along with 
the same sort of interest as this legend. The description of the 
iron furnace and of the brutal country squire, “strong of sinew 
and dull of mind,” which opens the poem, strikes the attention 
immediately. It is a matter of regret that Boker did not spend 
more time in the cultivation of this species of composition, for 
it seems likely that he might have achieved still further success 
in this line. When he had apparently failed as a dramatist, he 
confined himself largely to lyric poetry, but the chances are that 
the verse tale would have proved for him a more appropriate 
form. 
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On November 4th, 1871, President Grant, no doubt in rec- 
ognition of Boker’s service to his country during the war as 
well as to Grant himself during his presidential campaign, ap- 
pointed him United States Minister to Constantinople, although, 
to use his own words, he had “no experience in diplomacy, no 
knowledge even of the routine of business, and not the smallest 
acquaintance with the Turkish language.” * In spite of these 
deficiencies, however, he was not only popular at Constantinople, 
but was so successful as a diplomat that he received the thanks 
of the United States Government and a transfer to St. Petersburg 
in 1875. He did not like the East and years later wrote, “I 
hate the East so profoundly that I should not return to it if there 
were no other land in which I could live.” * Neither did St. 
Petersburg entirely satisfy him, although here, too, he was popular. 
He was so much of a favorite, indeed, that when he resigned in 
1877, because of the change in administration, the Czar tele- 
graphed to Washington to request that he might be retained, and 
Prince Gortschakoff is said to have remarked to Boker’s suc- 
cessor: “I can not say that I am glad to see you. In fact I’m 
not sure that I can see you at all for the tears that are in my 
eyes on account of the departure of our friend.” 

He returned home, and in 1879 was elected President of the 
Union League Club, which position he held until his resignation 
in 1884. In 1882 came the successful revival of Francesca, which 
I have already described, and which must have been extremely 
gratifying to him, since success on the stage had been so long 
denied him. He did not publish any new literary work after 
1882, and died at his home in Philadelphia on January 2, 1890. 


Woop Krutcu. 
New York City. 


Note.— Since this was written, Prof. A. H. Quinn has published in the 
“ Publications of the Modern Language Association” an excellent article 
dealing chiefly with Boker’s unpublished manuscript and the stage history of 
his plays. 


* Quoted from letter published in Mrs. E. L. Pennell’s Charles Godfrey 
Leland, a Biography. 
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PARSON, POET, AND BEAU 
(An Authentic Literary Romance) 


In the republic of letters, the creations of artists, however 
numerous and varied in type, fall into one or other of two well- 
defined categories: they are either objective or subjective. 

In the objective instance, the characters of fiction and drama 
move freely before us, but their author remains concealed in 
impenetrable darkness. It is thus with the Iliad of Homer and 
the dramas of Shakespeare. At various times and seasons, on 
the stage or in the pages of a volume, the characters of the latter 
pass before us. We follow the loves of the youthful Verona pair, 
and weep at the vault that enshrined them both; we are stirred 
once more at the maturer passion of the soldier-Roman and the 
witch of Nile; we listen to the willow-song of Desdemona, bewail 
her fate and the noble Moor’s, and curse the villainy that com- 
passed their ruin. Three centuries ago, these, along with others, 
composing a varied galaxy, rose at Prospero’s wave; but the 
magician broke his staff, retired to his cave, and is buried in 
oblivion. 

The reverse was the case of Charles Churchill, the subject of 
this brief memoir. His personality was colossally aggressive, 
and dominated all that he wrote. From the moment he sprang 
into the public gaze, he dramatized himself. In every one of 
his poems he is the leading figure: the manners, customs, and 
fashions of the day are the background, the chief events the 
incidents of the piece, and the noted persons of the time the 
surrounding characters. Garrick and Johnson (who between 
them in acting and writing were ushering Shakespeare’s fame 
into the larger world), Hogarth the prince of artists, and John 
Wilkes the noted demagogue, were contemporaries with whom 
he was on terms either of friendship or enmity. He rapidly 
came into touch with all the activities, political and literary, of 
the time: and when England’s national and civic freedom was 
trampled in the dust, he rose and gave a trumpet-call that roused 
the spirits of his compatriots. Collapsing as suddenly as he had 
appeared, he was one of the most remarkable meteors that ever 
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shot across the literary firmament. His works, like those of 
Aristophanes and Juvenal, are a bold reflection of the times. 
Consequently much of their matter is transient; but when all 
that is perishable is swept away, there still remains much that 
for strength and harmony of thought and metre has rarely been 
equalled, and seldom or never surpassed. 

Charles Churchill, the eldest son of the Rev. Charles Churchill, 
curate and lecturer of St. John the Evangelist, Westminster, 
had been educated in youth to follow the paternal vocation. At 
the age of twenty-five he was admitted to priest’s orders, and 
inducted in the curacy of Rainham, Essex. He ministered 
there for two years, when, his father dying, the parishioners of 
St. John immediately elected him successor. Installed in his 
native Westminster, having a wife and two children, both boys, 
he was now apparently settled in life. For over a year his 
conduct domestic and pastoral was exemplary. Then suddenly 
there was a change. He was unhappy at home; he had become 
pecuniarily embarrassed, and moreover had ceased to believe in 
the Anglican Church as by law established. 

At this critical juncture he renewed a former intimacy with 
an old school-fellow, Robert Lloyd, who was now a tutor at 
Westminster School. Lloyd also was discontented with his lot. 
Urged by the same motive, both men hurried together through 
scenes of reckless conviviality. Before many months had elapsed, 
Churchill found himself plunged into an abyss of misery and 
debt. But timely rescue was at hand. Lloyd’s father benevo- 
lently stepped forward. By his assistance Churchill was enabled 
to effect a compromise with his creditors, and thus escape the 
impending horrors of a jail. 

His friend Lloyd, utterly disgusted with his station in life, 
now resigned his post at the school and took up literature as a 
means of livelihood. The first piece by which he distinguished 
himself was Zhe Actor, an admirable poem of a peculiar turn 
in humor and criticism. Churchill himself had long been a 
devotee of the Muses. The example and success of the friend 
stimulated him to exert his talents. He rapidly composed two 
poems on different themes, but failed to find a publisher for either. 
Taking a leaf from Lloyd’s book, he chose the stage for his next 
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subject. Under the magic of Garrick’s art and personality, the 
theatre had just attained the dignity of a national institution. 
For a couple of months Churchill regularly visited the different 
houses, taking careful notes of the various performers. By the 
end of the period he had completed The Rosciad. Re-approaching 
the publishers, he offered them severally the poem for five pounds. 
Again he met with refusal. Not to be denied, he issued the 
poem anonymously on his own account. Unheralded by the 
customary fanfare, it won immediate recognition. Its profound 
knowledge of the dramatic art arrested general attention; its 
unerring portrayal of the exponents and daring criticisms of 
their idiosyncrasies were greeted with extraordinary plaudits; 
while the strength and harmony of the lines proclaimed the heir 
of Dryden had arrived. 

To successive generations of dramatic students this memorable 
poem will always be of interest. In living pageantry the greatest 
of the early histrionic figures pass before our eyes. Romping in 
the van is merry Foote, the Yorick that tickled Johnson into 
roars; then walks the stately Barry, co-rival of the mighty 
Garrick; and following him are others of various note and 
plumage,— genial Quin, witty voluptuary and Falstaff to the life; 
Macklin, ‘‘the Jew that Shakespeare drew”’ ; the gay and sprightly 
Mrs. Clive, beautiful Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Pritchard, the 
Bernhardt of the time, —taking their standings with the numerous 
lesser fry, they witness the president, Shakespeare, crown Garrick 
monarch of the stage. 

To the poem’s celebrity the actors themselves in no small 
degree contributed: many of them ran about the town whining 
like so many stricken deer. The general humor of the situation 
was heightened when the production was universally attributed 
to Lloyd by virtue of his authorship of Zhe Actor. The per- 
formers who thought themselves most highly affronted swore 
they would be revenged if ever the author ventured to avow 
himself. Upon hearing this Churchill promptly ordered the 
publisher to put his name to the next edition. That he was not 
to be lightly intimidated is apparent from his own description 
of himself :— 
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Broad were his shoulders, and from blade to blade, 

A Hamilton might at full length have laid: 

Vast were his bones, his muscles twisted strong ; 

His face was short, but broader than ‘twas long; .. . . 
His arms were two twin oaks ; his legs so stout 

That they might bear a Mansion-house about ; 

Nor were they, look but at his body there, 

Designed by fate a much less weight to bear. 


From clouds of obscurity he had landed a migthy Gulliver among 
Lilliputians. Arming himself with a huge cudgel, he walked 
about the public places with a lofty air of challenge. No one 
ventured to molest him. The reviewers were the next to seize 
their stones and slings to attack the giant. Smollett, in the 
Critical Review, concluded a tirade by pronouncing The Rosciad 
to be ‘‘no more than the echo of the critic in every coffee-house 
put into tolerable good rhyme,’’ while the editor of the Monthly 
gratuitously undertook the defence of the aggrieved mummers, 
whom he pretended to consider the harmless victims of a satirical 
drawcansir. 

The big fighting parson was now in his element, and in his 
next poem, Zhe Apology, cudgels reviewers and actors right and 
left, singling out Smollett for special punishment. This time 
his manner towards Garrick has changed. In conversation the 
great actor, it seems, had incautiously insinuated that Churchill 
became his panegyrist in Zhe Rosctad chiefly with a view of 
obtaining the freedom of the theatre. In the lines that follow 
he had the poet’s reply :— 


Let the vain tyrant sit amidst his guards, 

His puny green-room wits and venal bards, 
Who meanly tremble at the puppet’s frown, 
And for a playhouse freedom lose their own ; 
In spite of new-made laws and new-made kings, 
The free-born Muse with liberal spirit sings. 
Bow down, ye slaves, before these idols fall ; 
Let Genius stoop to those who've none at all : 
Ne’er will I flatter, cringe, or bend the knee 

To those, who, slaves to all, are slaves to me. 


There was now a great flutter in the respective dovecotes. 
Smollett wrote to Garrick, and Garrick to Loyd, who managed 
to effect a cordial peace between bard and actor, but did not 
succeed so well on Smollett’s behalf. 
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Churchill’s name was now established in the literary world. 
The profits on the two poems amounted to a thousand pounds. 
His first act was to make a full and voluntary restitution to his 
creditors, and repay Dr. Lloyd the money previously advanced 
towards the composition. His next proceeding is described by 
himself :— 

O’er a brown cassock, which had once been black, 
Which hung in tatters on his brawny back, 

A sight most strange and awkward to behold, 

He threw a covering of blue and gold. 

Just at that time of life when men by rule 

The fop lay down, take up the graver fool, 

He started up a fop, and fond of show, 

Looked like another Hercules turned beau. 


His sudden celebrity was an open sesame to the Aladdin palace of 
society and fashion. Garbed in his princely apparel accoutre- 
ments he now entered, and day and night he trod the wondrous 
scene, eagerly grasping all the pleasures in his reach. Seldom or 
never at home, he found every return more and more irksome; and 
the consequent quarrels that arose between him and his wife soon 
ended in their total separation. The parishioners of Westminster 
now raised an outcry. At their instance the Dean approached 
Churchill, and desired him to alter his dress and assume the 
gravity becoming his sacred order. Unwilling to comply, and 
being now independent of the curacy, Churchill immediately 
resigned. Lloyd wrote the following epigram on the affair:— 

To Churchill the bard cries the Westminster Dean, 

“ Leather breeches, white stockings, pray, what do you mean? 
Tis shameful, irreverent — you must keep to church rules.” 
“_... If wise ones | will —and if not, they’re for fools. 

If reason don’t bind me, I’ll shake off all fetters ; 

To be d/ack and ali black, | shall leave to my betters.” 
If ever a man by bent and temperament was unfitted for the 
church, that man was Churchill. He had never taken kindly to 
his office. In one of his poems, he says, ‘‘Sleep at my bidding 
crept from pew to pew.’’ His extant sermons are certainly 
admirable soporifics. Anyone ignorant of their authorship would 
take them for the labored compositions of some plain country 
clergyman. He probably found them in his deceased father’s 
bureau, and administered steady doses to the flock, as required. 
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The bidding for his works among the publishers being now fast 
and furious, he knocked the sermons down for two hundred and 
fifty-nine pounds. 

The period covering the enactment of the Stamp Act and the 
series of baleful measures that eventually caused the Revolution 
was marked by a concurrent oppression of the people of England, 
whereby a similar disastrous uprising was only narrowly averted. 
From time to time, the parliamentary protests of Pitt, Burke, 
and Fox fell on deaf ears. When that extraordinary demagogue, 
John Wilkes, appeared upon the scene and boldly bid defiance 
to the reigning tyrants, the British plebs rose like those of Rome 
and hailed him as their tribune. It was at this time Wilkes, 
with an eye to the possibilities, sought Churchill, and made his 
acquaintance. Before long, the respective lions of society and 
populace ranged freely and familiarly together. The same im- 
placable boldness animated both. Together they struck a heat 
that gave to each other added fire. 

The bad feeling which the Scottish rebellions of 1715 and 
1745 engendered between England and Scotland was unhappily 
aggravated by the indiscreet preference now evinced towards his 
fellow-countrymen by Prime Minister Lord Bute. In England 
all parties shared in the hatred. Not the least entertaining part 
of Boswell’s ‘‘Life’’ is that relating to the common ground of 
agreement which Wilkesand the great lexicographer found ontheir 
first meeting, by cracking jokes against the Scotch. Churchill 
and Wilkes now united in starting the famous weekly, Zhe North 
Briton, in which simultaneously they attacked the government 
and the Scottish ascendency in its councils. Hitherto Churchill 
had given very little attention to national affairs; he had even 
spoken contemptuously of politicians in a recent poem, ighz, 
but once engaged in the sacred cause of liberty his efforts were 
unremitting and tireless. On an occasion of their joint editor- 
ship, Wilkes proposed certain data for an attack on Scotland. 
Churchill started writing the article; but rhyme soon crept in, 
and The Prophecy of Famine was the result. One of the most 
powerful satires in the language, it interpreted the national 
feeling so accurately that it exceeded even Zhe Rosciad in 
popularity. A whole host of inferior writers drew their pens in 
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praise, censure, or imitation; and one inspired enthusiast went 
so far as to exalt the poet above his namesake, the great Duke 
of Marlborough :— 


In Anna’s wars immortal Churchill rose, 

And great in arms, subdued Britannia’s foes: 
A greater Churchill now commands our praise, 
And the palm yields the empire to the bays. 
Though John fought nobly at his army’s head, 
And slew his thousands with the balls of lead ; 
Yet must the hero to the bard submit, 

Who hurls unmatched the thunderbolts of wit. 


Churchill was so highly delighted with the extraordinary success 
of the poem, that he dressed his younger son like a little High- 
lander, in which garb he took him about everywhere. The boy, 
being once asked by a gentleman why he was clothed in such a 
manner, answered with great spirit, ‘‘Sir, my father hates the 
Scotch, and he does it to plague them.”’ 

Ever reckless of his personal welfare, increasingly dizzy in the 
sudden whirligig of his triumphs, severed from the domestic 
moorings, Churchill now drifted rudderless on a sea of dissipation. 
In the midst of one of his buffettings he thus signalled his dis- 
tress: ‘‘My dear Garrick—Half drunk—half mad—and quite 
stripped of all my money, I should be much obliged if you would 
enclose, and send by bearer, five pieces, by way of adding to 
favors already received by Yours sincerely, Charles Churchill.’’ 
He was rescued from this deplorable promiscuous indulgence 
by an intimacy he formed with a Miss Elizabeth Carr, the 
daughter of a Westminster sculptor. He prevailed upon her to 
quit the parental roof and live with him; but after two weeks’ 
cohabitation, both were smitten with remorse, and the girl went 
back to her father, who compassionately readmitted her to the 
family. Unhappily, however, she was immediately exposed to the 
taunts of an older sister, and in her distress flew to Churchill, and 
begged him to give her protection once more. Deeply attached 
to the girl, indignant at the sister’s treatment, and actuated 
by what he deemed a sense of honor, he complied with her request, 
and thenceforward they lived together. This unfortunate trans- 
action appears to have attracted considerable public notice. To 
Lord Hertford, Horace Walpole writes: ‘‘I forgot to tell you, 
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and you may wonder at hearing nothing of the Rev. Mr. Charles 
Pylades while Mr. John Orestes is making such a figure; but 
Dr. Pylades the poet has forsaken his consort and the muses, 
and is gone off withh a stone-cutter’s daughter. What if he 
should come and offer himself to you for chaplain of the 
embassy.’’ Ina different strain did Garrick (now travelling in 
Europe) write to Coleman from Rome: ‘‘Where is the bold 
Churchill? What a noble ruin. When he is quite undone, 
you shall send him here, and he shall be shown among the 
great fragments of Roman genius, magnificent in ruins.’’ 

The war of democracy with privilege and prerogative now raged 
fiercer than ever. Wilkes was the Ajax and Churchill the 
Teucer of the field; and many were the single pitched combats 
between the doughty champions of both side. Even little 
Hogarth, though in his declining years, rushed headlong into the 
fray. The triangular fight that resulted between him, Wilkes, 
and Churchill, though fraught with little consequence at the time, 
has enduring attractions for posterity. A cartoon by Hogarth, 
reproduced in Zhe Times, held up to ridicule Lord Temple and 
Pitt, the popular parliamentary opponents of the government. 
Wilkes retaliated in Zhe North Briton No. 17, a very severe 
paper on Hogarth, to which was affixed the following motto:— 

Its proper power to hurt each creature feels ; 

Bulls aim their horns, and asses lift their heels. 
Rich material for both pen and brush was provided subsequently 
by the following political developments. Having succeeded in 
driving Bute from power, Zhe North Briton continued its attacks 
upon his successors. In the famous No. 45 it carried the on- 
slaught to the throne itself, whereupon a general warrant was 
issued against Wilkes and Churchill. Wiikes was arrested, but 
Churchill managed to escape and hide himself till the storm- 
cloud had burst. In the trial that followed, ‘‘Mr. Hogarth,’’ 
says Wilkes, ‘‘skulked in a corner of the gallery. .... and 
while the Lord Chief Justice Pratt, with the eloquence and 
courage of old Rome, was enforencing the great principles of 
Magna Charta and the English Constitution, while every breast 
from his caught the holy flame of liberty, the painter was 
employed in caricaturing the man, whose cause was the cause 
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of his country and its laws.’’ Soon after the well-known 
caricature of Wilkes with the cap of Liberty on a pole was 
published in 7he Times. Highly indignant with the treatment 
of his ally, Churchill now sallied forth to take a hand in the 
contest. The caricature in Zhe Times was speedily followed by 
the ‘‘Epistle to William Hogarth.’’ In each of his preceding 
satires the strokes of the lash had been pretty evenly distributed 
upon a number of persons: in this instance they were entirely con- 
centrated on the unfortunate shoulders of asingle victim. Pulling 
himself together, the dogged old artist plastered the poet back 
in the print of Zhe Bruiser. A very effective cartoon, it rep- 
resents Churchill as a Russian bear. Dressed canonically with 
ruffles showing at the edges of his sleeves, he hugs a club marked 
The North Briton to his side, and in his right paw holds a large 
pot of foaming porter (the alleged source of his inspiration) into 
which he is dipping his tongue. It was a woman’s hand that 
stayed the quixotic conflict. Churchill was impatient to retort, 
but, at the supplication of Miss Carr, desisted. He writes 
Wilkes on the matter as follows: ‘‘I take it for granted that 
you have seen Hogarth’s print against me. Was ever anything 
so contemptible?. . . . I think he is fairly felo-de-se. I in- 
tended an elegy on him supposing him dead, but Lizzie tells 
me with a kiss, he would be really dead before it comes out,— 
that I have really killed him, &c. Ah, Jack, how sweet is 
flattery from the woman we love, and how weak is our boasted 
strength when opposed to beauty and good sense with good 
nature.”’ Never did men as powerful in their respective 
domains of art and literature so industriously exercise their 
genius to bestow immortal ridicule on one another. We may 
smile at the contretemps, yet when we reflect that Hogarth’s 
pictures, Churchill’s poems, and Boswell’s ‘‘Life,’’ taken in con- 
junction, give the best contemporary presentation of England in 
the period immediately prior to the Revolution, we cannot help 
regretting that the serpent of party intervened to convert such 
choice spirits into enemies. 

For it was the same galling reptile that caused Churchill to 
fall foul of the great Cham of Literature. Massive alike in feature, 
form, and a certain rugged strength of character, Johnson and 
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Churchill were veritable sons of John Bull. But they differed 
in their political outlook. Johnson always spoke depreciatingly 
of Churchill’s poetry, and Churchill continually poked fun at the 
Doctor in return. But even that strange compound of wisdom 
and prejudice, humaneness and choler, felt constrained to give 
a grudging testimony to his younger opponent. To Boswell he 
said: ‘‘I will acknowledge that I have a better opinion of him 
than I once had; for he has shown more fertility than I expected. 
To be sure, he is a tree that cannot produce good fruit: he only 
bears crabs. But, Sir, a tree that bears a great many crabs 
is better than a tree which produces only a few.’’ We are, 
I suppose, to understand the productions crabs, because the 
political principles they promulgate were exceedingly bitter to 
the Doctor’s palate. Boswell seemed to feel this, for he adds, ‘‘In 
this depreciation of Churchill’s poetry I could not agree... . . 
Churchill has extraordinary vigor both of thought and ex- 
pression.’’ This is a Scotchman’s tribute to the sworn enemy 
of his country, who had been sacrilegious enough to batter his 
revered idol. Politics were not alone the cause of the Doctor’s 
dislike. Churchill stood in proud isolation as the one great 
literary figure of the age independent of patronage either official 
or aristocratic. Without exception, all the other noted authors 
of the day received perquisites in one form or another. Smollett 
was a ministerial hireling ; Johnson a pensioner of state: pensions 
and preferments were offered to Churchill in vain, though no 
exertions were spared even to purchase his neutrality. Like 
Antony, the Doctor felt his genius rebuked. 

During the summer of 1763, Churchill’s health began to fail. 
Accompanied by Miss Carr, he made a visit to Wales, and took 
up his residence at Monmouth for a few weeks. Here he mixed 
freely with the inhabitants, and was so delighted with their 
rustic manners that he wrote Gotham, in which he portrays 
himself as an Arcadian king. 

Returning to the metropolis, for the next six months he lodged 
at Richmond, and resumed active political partnership with 
Wilkes. It was not long, however, before their association was 
again severed. Owing to increasing governmental persecution, 
the great demagogue was forced to fly the country, and seek 
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asylum in France. Churchill dwells on the event in the following 
lines :-— 
The future ages shall his name adore 
When he can act and I can write no more. 
England may prove ungrateful and unjust, 
But fostering France shall ne’er betray her trust. 
’Tis a brave debt which gods on men impose, 
To pay with praise the merit e’en of foes: 
When the great warrior of Amilcar’s race 
Made Rome’s wide empire tremble to her base, 
To prove her virtue, though it gall’d her pride, 
Rome gave that fame which Carthage had denied. 


The two friends had weathered many storms together. Churchill 
now stepped to the wheel, and under his direction Zhe North 
Briton continued its course, Wilkes signalling instructions across 
the channel from time to time. 

In the hope of retrieving a shattered constitution, Churchill 
now removed to a house on Acton Common. Here in the society 
of the friends he loved, he proposed to pass his days in lettered 
ease, removed indeed from the hubbub of the metropolis, but 
sufficiently near to keep in touch with the grand machine of 
politics. Before long, however, the flame of life began to sputter. 
His next poem, 7he Farewell, is premonitory of the end. But 
again the flame revived momentarily with increased brightness 
when he wrote the poem /udependence. In the absence of their 
great militant tribune, the spirits of the people had begun to 
droop, and Churchill strives to rally them in the following lines :— 


O ye brave few, in whom we still may find 

A love of virtue, freedom, and mankind, 

Go forth— in majesty of woe arrayed ; 

See, at your feet your Country calls for aid... . . 
Go forth — nor let the siren voice of ease 

Tempt ye to sleep, whilst tempests swell the seas ; 
Go forth— nor let Hypocrisy, whose tongue 
With many a fair, false fatal art is hung, 

Like Bethel’s fawning prophet, cross your way, 
When your great errand brooks not of delay ; 
Nor let vain Fear, who cries to all she meets, 
Trembling and pale, “ A lion in the streets,” 
Damp your free spirits ; nor let threats affright, 
Nor bribes corrupt, nor flatteries delight. . . . . 
Go forth —the champions of your native land, 
And may the battle prosper in your hand — 

It may, it must— ye cannot be withstood — 

Be your hearts honest, as your cause is good. 
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This was the voice of a dying man concealing his pangs. In The 
Journey (published posthumously), we almost see him like 
Bunyan’s sorely tried warrior at the river. He shows in the 
following lines he is prepared for the passage :— 

The mind of man craves rest, and cannot bear, 

Though next in power to God’s, continual care. 

Genius himself (nor here let Genius frown) 

Must, to ensure his vigor, be laid down, 

And tendered well: had Churchill known but this, 

Which the most slight observer could not miss, 

He might have flourished twenty years or more, 

Though now, alas, poor man, worn out in four. 
With that overmasting sudden impulse to see a friend, so common 
ina dying person, he made up his mind to visit Wilkes in France. 
The only intimation he gave his brother John of his intention 
was conveyed in a laconic note, ‘‘Dear Jack, adieu, C.C.’’ On 
October 22, 1764, accompanied by his friends Guy and Cotes, he 
sailed for France, and Wilkes met them at Boulogne. On the 29th, 
Churchill was seized with a miliary fever, which baffled the skill 
of the two physicians called in. While lying in this state, he 
expressed a wish to return to England, which his friends im- 
prudently indulged, and his removal from a warm bed terminated 
his life. Wilkes testified that his faculties remained unimpaired 
to the end. The following extracts are the most important 
features of the will he made on his death-bed: ‘‘In the first 
place, I give to my wife an annuity of sixty pounds a year 
during her natural life. Item: I give to Elizabeth Carr, of 
Turnham Green, in the county of Middlesex, spinster, an 
annuity of fifty pounds a year during her natural life... . . I 
give all the rest, residue and remainder of my estates, of what 
nature or kind soever, to my executors . . . . in trust to be 
equally divided between my two sons, Charles and John.’’ 

The unexpected death of a man who had for more than three 
years occupied the attention of the country created something of 
a sensation. His popularity with the greater public, second 
only to that of Wilkes, gave to his death the appearance of a na- 
tional loss. His friends meanwhile moved for his burial in West- 
minster Abbey; but the authorities frowned, and the project fell 
through. His body was brought to Dover and deposited in the 
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old churchyard formerly belonging to the collegiate church of 
St. Maria. A little previously, in The Candidate, he had 


written :— 
Let one poor sprig of bay around my head 
Bloom whilst I live, and point me out when dead ; 
Let it (may Heaven, indulgent, grant that prayer) 
Be planted on my grave, nor wither there : 
And when, on travel bound, some rhyming guest 
Roams through the churchyard whilst his dinner’s dress’d, 
Let it hold up this comment to his eyes— 
“ Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies.” 


His burial in a place so much frequented by travellers gives an 
air of prophecy to the lines, the last of which, with his age and 
the date of his death, are inscribed on the gravestone. 

Half a century after he had been laid to rest, ‘‘the Pilgrim 
of Eternity, veiling the lightnings of his song,’’ approached, 
and laid his tribute on ‘‘Churchill’s Grave.’”’ The careers of 
Churchill and Byron were strangely parallel. In the early parts 
of their lives’ journeys they both sank deep in the slough of 
despondency and debt, but regained the bank, and suddenly 
woke up on particular mornings to find themselves famous. They 
found the bonds of wedlock galling fetters, burst them and sought 
illicit partnerships. In the practice of their art, Dryden and 
Pope were their respective mentors, and with unrivalled satire, 
unsparingly they lashed the abuses of theirtimes. Their ruling 
passion was liberty. Carrying her banner on different fields, 
they fell early in the battle, with victory in sight. Dying on 
foreign strands, their bodies were brought home, refused burial 
in the Abbey, and now lie in equally unpretentious graves. 


Tuomas F. BrockKHURST. 
Boston, Mass. 
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SOME BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR 


Justification is scarcely needed for an article upon the litera- 
ture of the war. About nothing else are so many important and 
absorbing things being written at present, because nothing else 
is so interesting or has more need to be well known. Even 
those who devote themselves as specialists to this subject cannot 
read all the books relating to it; much less the great body of 
men and women who must choose and read but a few. And in 
the great mass from which selection is to be made are many of 
little worth and others deliberately intended to mislead. Authors 
more active than well informed hasten into this field for publishers 
anxious to reap the harvest that invites them; while partisans, 
propagandists, and those who are disloyal in our midst work 
without ceasing to make traps and delusions for those who are 
credulous and simple. There is some danger that amid the vast 
number of books printed about the war certain ones which are 
excellent and worthy of wide consideration may be lost to view 
or not noticed in the libraries or shops where they are gathered. 
It may, accordingly, be worth while to point out some of the 
things which are appearing, since there can scarcely be greater 
duty than understanding and pondering upon the questions which 
concern these times. The present are days of sorrow, and the 
world’s life is tragedy now. Happy are they who can do their 
part, and happy will they be hereafter if they had wisdom and 
strength when their parts were about to be played. 

For understanding the greater and more general causes of the 
struggle in which the white races fight,—that is, the political, 
the economic, the geographical, and the ethical factors, —several 
books have appeared which may be read with interest and profit 
by any who have time to go through them. Here may be 
mentioned particularly the writings of Allen, Bullard, Gibbons, 
Powers, and Seymour. 

The Great War’ is an ambitious undertaking, which may be 
highly commended without expectation that it will be as widely 


1 The Great War, by George H. Allen. Philadelphia: George Barrie’s 
Sons. 1915. 
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useful as some of the others, since the work is to consist of a 
number of imposing octavo volumes whose cost will be out of 
the reach of most readers. The art of the publisher has been 
lavishly bestowed. There are numerous illustrations, and the 
paper, the printing, and the binding leave nothing to be desired. 
Authorities like Admiral Chadwick and Captain Whitehead will 
collaborate and furnish expert and technical information which 
the ordinary historical writer could scarcely possess, but the 
larger part of the writing is to be done by Dr. Allen. Thus far 
he has given an account of the European situation before the 
war, and of the general and immediate causes of the conflict. 
The writing is neither brilliant nor inspiring, but it is careful, 
moderate, always clear, and usually interesting and instructive. 

The Diplomacy of the Great War®* is a book written with the 
clearness and vivacity of style of the best of the correspondents, 
and with the wealth of ideas and grasp of things as they appear 
and not as they are learned from books, which mark the traveller 
and man of affairs. The writer has studied with diligence and 
success some of the problems which he discusses. Always his 
account is interesting and often stimulating and suggestive. 
The narrative begins not, as it might better have done, with the 
Treaty of Frankfort in 1871, but with the Congress of Berlin, 
somewhat later. This is followed by discussion of such topics 
as: Germany in the time of Bismarck and the greatness which 
came from his work; the German spirit and ideals which have 
developed since then; the marvelous recovery of France from 
her abasement ; the rivalry and enmity of Germany and England; 
the revolution in diplomatic relations which resulted in the 
Entente Cordiale; the crises about Morocco which followed; the 
situation in the Balkans, and conditions in that fatal year when at 
last the war began. The attitude of the author towards France 
is sympathetic, but in his trenchant discussion of the Moroccan 
crises he presents the case of Germany with more favor than has 
often been the case. In addition there are chapters of prophecy 
or speculation about matters in which the student of contempo- 
rary things ought to have interest: the elements of the diplomacy 


? The Diplomacy of the Great War, by Arthur Bullard. New York: The 
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of the present, control of diplomacy by the representatives of 
the people, —a difficult problem which the author would be un- 
able to solve,—the manner in which the present war may be 
settled, the possible terms of peace and the methods of the 
congress that would make them, and the relations of the United 
States to some of the matters involved. This discussion is even 
more pertinent now than when the author was writing his book. 

The New Map of Europe* is one of the most useful and suc- 
cessful studies of the subject yet published. It was written 
soon after the beginning of the war by one who has not only a 
clear and forceful manner of writing but also proper under- 
standing of historical attitude and method. There are admirable 
chapters about several of the subjects which in the last generation 
have most occupied the statesmen and thinkers of Europe. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere a better brief discussion of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Bagdad Railway, the dividing of Persia, 
the condition of the parts of Poland, the various aspects of /talia 
Irredenta, German Weltpolitik, and the relations of Austria to 
the southern Slavs. Especially valuable, however, are the 
chapters which have to do with Balkan questions and the con- 
dition and relations of Turkey. The title of the volume is not 
happily chosen, but perhaps it relates to the conclusion, in which, 
after discussing the events leading to the war, the author says that 
the only way in which war could have been prevented would have 
been permitting Germany to remake the map of Europe as she 
had determined and as she desired. 

The Things Men Fight For* is a book which seemed, as I went 
through it, the best thing of its kind which I had read for some 
time. It is characterized by largeness of view and depth of 
imagination and thought which make it absorbing to read and 
very instructive to remember. It deals with those larger and 
more intangible things which are seldom the occasions but almost 
always the causes of the greater and more terrible conflicts. 
It has to do especially with political geography and the arrange- 


5 The New Map of Europe, by Herbert Adams Gibbons. New York: The 
Century Company. 1914. 
*The Things Men Fight For, by H.H. Powers. New York: The Mac- 
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ment of nations with respect to important features of the surface 
of the earth. Reading these pages one sees more clearly what 
has been the meaning of the Mediterranean, and understands, 
perhaps, what would be the effect upon this short water-route 
of the establishment of an inner land-route from the north 
of the German Empire to the shores of the Persian Gulf. One 
has read it all before, no doubt, but he realizes now what is 
the meaning of the position of the Russians—a mighty people 
groping their way upward slowly because withheld from ready 
contact with the world’s civilization, and with their vast areas 
everywhere locked in from proper access to the sea, by Scandinavia 
and Germany on one side, by the Turks and holy Constantinople 
on another, and far away by the islands of Japan ona third. In 
America such a situation never has weighed upon the soul of the 
people. And one knows more clearly how it seems to Germans 
to be locked in, if England desires it, behind the barrier of the 
British Isles, with all of German commerce going, as it were 
by sufferance, past Doverand down through the English Channel. 
To Austrians it seems that future greatness may depend upon 
reaching the Mediterranean through Albania or at Salonika; 
Italians believe with good reason that their country may be help- 
less if Austria controls the eastern shore of the Adriatic. Russia 
has room to increase her people and Germany has not; but 
Germans foresee annihilation or subjection at the hands of the 
Slavs of the future if they have not meanwhile won room to 
expand and increase. Thus do we comprehend how useless is 
pacifism at present. There are great, strange things that men 
fight for, and fight for them they must, as they see it. Not yet 
may wars be avoided merely by soft words or kindly actions, 
because of mighty factors and far-reaching forces which men 
have not only not yet agreed about but which most do not yet 
understand. Hope for the future must lie principally in the 
development of humanitarianism and international sympathy and 
justice and goodwill. While the more backward develop these 
things, the better must stand on their guard. 

In The Diplomatic Background of the War, 1870-1914,* one 


5 The Diplomatic Back, nd of the War, 1870-191 Charles Seymour. 
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may find, perhaps, the most scholarly and careful work recently 
published upon this subject in English. It affords adequate 
treatment of the principal problems involved, and there is a 
specially full account of the purposes and ideals of the German 
people. The book is based upon many sources and the best 
authorities, which are listed in a bibliography and often referred 
to in foot-notes. But while it wears a more learned guise than 
the other books mentioned, it has not so much the reality and 
vivacity which come from experience rather than books. It 
gives one the impression rather of libraries than of people and 
things. It iswrittenclearly,andin spirit is impartial and moderate. 
But it is not brilliant, and it is rather for useful study than en- 
joyment and rapid perusal. 

It might be supposed that the immediate causes of the war 
would be studied more intensively at first than the greater 
general causes, for they presented a smaller and more definite 
problem, and were for the moment of larger and more direct 
interest. And indeed not a few of the more important studies 
on this subject have been before the public for some time. A 
number of idle, ill-informed, scurrilous works were speedily lost 
sight of, while those of more obvious worth have increased in 
reputation as time has progressed. The all-important sources, 
as everyone knows, are the ‘‘books’’ and ‘‘papers’’ given forth 
by the respective belligerents to justify their motives and explain 
their procedure, supplemented from time to time by additional 
communications of the same character, by speeches before various 
legislative assemblies, and by declarations or interviews given 
by statesmen or men of arms. From these materials several 
authoritative works of secondary character have been constructed, 
of which two of the most important in English are the writings 
of Headlam and Stowell. 

The History of Twelve Days: July 24th to August 4th, 1914,° 
is probably the best book in English on the subject. The 
evidence is fully examined and handled in fair and dispassionate 
manner. Important parts of the diplomatic papers are quoted 
as inserts in the text at as great length as seems proper, so that 
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the work has often the aspect of a source-book; but this is more 
in appearance than fact, for the author does not fail to state 
in addition his own judgment and interpretation in clear and 
decisive fashion. He believes that the behavior of Russia during 
the critical days was conciliatory and moderate in the face of 
grave provocation, and he demonstrates very clearly that English 
statesmen were untiring in their efforts to bring about dis- 
cussion, arbitration, and settlement of the dispute by peaceable 
means. On the other hand it would seem that Austria entered with 
deliberate premeditation upon a course which, considering the 
state of Balkan politics with respect to the general affairsof Europe, 
challenged one of the vital interests of the Russian people; and 
at no time did she abate her demands, unless at the eleventh 
hour (as yet this remains a mystery), and at no time did she make 
any real concession. All during these fateful days Germany 
stood beside her ally and insisted that the matter was one which 
affected Austria and Servia, and that Russia must not mobilize— 
though at first there was some hesitation about permitting 
Russian mobilization against the Austrian frontier alone. When 
it is said that the Teutonic powers desired peace, that may 
indeed be true, but it should be clearly understood that they desired 
it in the manner that bellicose powers have always craved it— 
on their own terms, and only on agreement that they should have 
all that they claimed at the beginning of the dispute. They seem 
to have been ready to fight for what they wanted, but they would 
have perferred having what they desired without the necessity 
of fighting. It is the contention of the author that they made 
no concession, and did nothing that actually tended to keep the 
peace. His arguments are amplified and made even stronger, 
on the basis of materials since brought to light, in Zhe Ger- 
man Chancellor and the Outbreak of War (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1917). This is one of the most valuable supplemen- 
tary studies which have been written about the causes of 
the war. 

When there are several eminent contestants it is sometimes 
difficult to assign primacy in a particular field. And so it is in 
this case where the books of Headlam and Stowell are worthy and 
generous rivals. There is probably no doubt whatever that 
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Stowell’s Zhe Diplomacy of the War of 1914" is the best and the 
most comprehensive publication on the subject which has been 
issued in America. For the most part it is an exhaustive 
analysis and summary of the contents of the papers, with the 
author’s interpretation and comment in the light of additional 
information correlative. I think the principal adverse criticism 
to be made is that the part of the author is not so full or decisive 
or clear as most readers would desire, so that in reality the work 
has more of the spirit of a source-book than that of an exposition. 
Hence it will be less satisfactory for the ordinary reader, who 
will wish more assistance given clearly and briefly,and toa student 
who wishes to examine the sources at length, less useful than a 
collection of the sources. Not the least excellent portion of the 
volume appears in the numerous appendices containing many 
documents and papers of great additional value and interest. 
Among recent publications Odstacles to Peace," by S. S. Mc- 
Clure, affords the most adequate treatment of the largest number 
of questions relating to the war. It is written very clearly and 
simply and with much decisiveness and force by one who has 
long known what the average intelligent reader can read most 
easily and what he can get the greatest benefit from using. The 
matter dealt with is so momentous and the treatment so inter- 
esting that one will scarcely wish to put the book aside after 
the pages are opened. The author was abroad for many months, 
in England, in Germany, and in Turkey, and he appears to have 
had unrivalled opportunities for learning about prevalent attitudes 
of mind and existing conditions. Moreover he obtained inter- 
views with some of the leaders in the warring countries, and at 
times the information received makes a notable contribution to 
his volume. The book deals with some of the most im- 
portant things that people should know about, and usually 
the most essential part of the matter is related so briefly that 
the learning of a long disquisition seems plainly expressed in a 


' The Diplomacy of the War of 1914, by Ellery C. Stowell. Boston and 
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chapter. There isa discussion of Asiatic Turkey and the Bagdad 
Railway; Turkey and Anglo-German relations; the immediate 
causes of the war ; the reasons for England’s participation ; Belgian 
neutrality, the invasion, the spoliation, and the ruin of Belgium; 
alleged atrocities there, in France, in Poland, and in East Prus- 
sia,—a record of fearful deeds, which the wise should neverthe- 
less know about for self-defence against them betimes; Zeppelins 
and submarines, German ideas, theories, and practice, the fright- 
ful things that occurred in Armenia, the bitter feeling in some of 
the warring countries,—a feeling which according to the author 
constitutes at present the greatest obstacle to peace, —and some of 
the things which America should know and should do. Theauthor 
was at one time supposed to be hostile to England, but the book 
is really an awful indictment of German procedure and practice. 

Concerning the so-called ‘‘Pan-German’’ ambitions in the 
Near East, or the aspirations of German expansionists to con- 
struct a Teutonic empire across central Europe from the North 
Sea to the Persian Gulf, the writings of Prothero and Chéradame 
may be well recommended among others. 

German Policy Before the War,’ by G. W. Prothero, is the 
best brief account in English, perhaps, though the subject has 
been treated by many others in connection with the causes of 
the war. The writer is a scholar of distinction who long since 
won renown in fields remote from present European conditions. 
He believes that the plan of acquiring supremacy in the Balkans 
and Asiatic Turkey has really been the most important element 
in German diplomacy since the retirement of Bismarck and the 
assuming of the control of affairs by Wilhelm II. But he also 
finds evidence of German ambition in central Europe in the 
utterances of publicists and statesmen much farther back. He 
shows very clearly that as Germans developed their world policy, 
some parts of the plan have seemed much more important than 
others. For this reason, though Germany would have liked to 
make acquisitions in Morocco, she was willing, when crises arose, 
to yield to some extent, as she did in 1906 and also in 1911. 
But with respect to matters pertaining to the Balkans she was 


*German Policy Before the War, by G. W. Prothero. London: John 
Murray. 1916. 
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unwilling to abate her demands in any manner whatever, as was 
seen in 1908 and in the last fortnight of July three years ago. 
At this time he believes that Germany purposed to make good 
her plans by the overthrow of Russia and France, after which, 
with enormously greater resources, she would in her own time 
have challenged Great Britain for the empire and mastery of the 
world. 

The Pangerman Plot Unmasked,” by André Chéradame, is a 
striking work but is of less real merit, though the author has 
obtained his information not so much from libraries and the 
study as from speculations of his own based upon numerous 
investigations which he himself carried out. Toa considerable 
extent the manner of his writing is that of prophecy or hypothesis, 
but already much of what he said has come to pass. It is his 
contention that the ambitious project of Germany was long ago 
carefully planned. But I think it would not be possible for him 
to know some of the details which he gives, at all events not so 
positively as he states them. This book and also other writings 
of the author have had great influence here and abroad, and I 
judge that this influence—in calling people’s attention to a matter 
of grave import—has in the main been good. 

About England and the relations of Germany and England 
some excellent work has been done, though not so much as the 
importance and interest of the subject might warrant. Some of 
the best things have appeared as articles in periodical publications 
or else in general discussions of the causes of the war; but there 
are several longer works of great merit. 

Cramb’s Germany and England“ was one of the first books to 
appear in connection with the war, but after three years it 
remains one of the finest and best things in all of the literature 
of the war. The author died before his work was complete, but 
even so the writing has wonderful depth of thought and classic 
beauty of expression. Some have thought that he was unfriendly 


The Pangerman Plot Unmasked, by André Chéradame. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (translation), 1917. 

"Germany and England, by J. A. Cramb. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 1914. (Reviewed more at length by the writer in Sewanee Review, 
XXIII, 110.) 
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to England. The ideals of Germany and her large purposes are 
admirably presented, not in a hostile manner, but with reference 
to the writings of Germans like Treitschke and his followers; and 
there is much real appreciation of the German point of view. The 
book was probably designed to inform Englishmen of the new 
ideas which, unknown to most of them, were abroad, and to give 
warning of the danger which might arise to Great Britain in con- 
sequence. The writer hoped that his countrymen might revive 
the best traditions of their past, and by sacrifice and preparation 
make ready to maintain their place in the world. The war came 
before his warning could be given, and England was not ready; 
but so well did her people arise when their hour was at hand, 
that the author’s shade may have marked their devotion and ap- 
proved it with ghostly pride. 

Ordeal by Battle," by Frederick Scott Oliver, should be of 
interest in all English-speaking countries as a memorial of the 
present as well as a warning for the future. It is the tragic 
story of omens not heeded, and of suffering and disaster ensuing. 
The author, who was a friend of Earl Roberts, recounts the 
the attempts made by that soldier and his comrades to awaken 
England to a knowledge of her military weakness and to dangers 
even more threatening in Europe. Alas, it was not possible to 
do this. We Americans have seen the same thing, though 
fortune has shielded us more from the consequences. England 
had been all-powerful on the sea since Trafalgar, and though 
conditions had in the last years greatly changed, most of the 
people felt secure in naval supremacy or in the splendid isolation, 
so long a tradition. For the most part they would not see, they 
could not be aroused. In the bitterness of his recollection the 
author has put under his title words from The Pilgrim's Progress: 
‘Simple said, I see no danger; Sloth said, Yet a little more 
sleep.’” The book is written with the weight which may be 
given by him who has taken part in the events narrated, and with 
the earnestness of one who had the cause much at heart, of one 
who since has seen the vengeance exacted by fate. He is con- 
vinced that had Great Britain been prepared in a military way 


"Ordeal by Battle, by Frederick Scott Oliver. New York: The Mac- 
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there would have been no war, or if the war had come, the contest 
could never have been lost. Few will fail to be impressed by 
perusal of these pages. 

George Louis Beer, the author of Zhe English-Speaking 
Peoples,” is a distinguished American historical scholar, and 
has long been held in repute for his work upon the old English 
colonial system. In this study of a contemporary problem he 
argues that in the system of international anarchy existing at 
present, the peace of the world is at the mercy of any aggressvie 
power which, like Germany, can disturb it. The developments 
of the present war have brought to the United States a larger 
share of that responsibility which the interdependent states of the 
world must carry together. How can wars best be prevented in 
the future? Perhaps by the United States becoming a member 
of an all-inclusive league to enforce peace, but better through 
a union of the democratic English-speaking peoples. Numerous 
annotations appended refer to a wide range of the literature of 
the subject. The volume may well fulfil a most useful purpose 
in bringing about a better understanding of the real community 
of interests which exists between the parts of the Anglo-Saxon 
people. And it will be of use to those who are anxious to parry 
the propagandist slanders so freely delivered against Great Britain 
' since the beginning of the war. 

The Vampire of the Continent,“ by Count Ernst zu Reventlow, 
will be interesting to the curious because of its bias and hatred, 
and as an example of the source of so much of the partisan 
vituperation which lesser German advocates have heaped upon 
the heads of their enemies. Treitschke taught his countrymen 
that England was the great enemy to be reckoned with, anda 
host of followers have continued the teaching; but this one out- 
does them all in writing which has the spurious appearance of 
complete authority and mastery of the large knowledge necessary 
to undertake the composition of such a difficult work, and which 
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national Obligations, by George Louis Beer. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1917. 
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is in reality like a scurrilous political pamphlet with such specious 
ignorance as is often assembled in the poorer writing for Sunday 
newspaper supplements. Whatever the sympathies of the reader 
may be he cannot but regret this, for it would be of the utmost 
value to have a historical exposition of English policy and char- 
acter written in fairness by a foreigner and by one possessed of the 
qualifications of scholarship and intellect to undertake it, in order 
that students might view a large subject from a direction whence 
usually it is not seen. But this volume cannot possibly do any 
such service, for its author writes in the spirit of an irresponsible 
jingo whose judgment is fatally distorted by hatred preconceived, 
and whose wide generalizations are based not as they should be, 
upon vast detailed information long thought upon with clear 
judgment, but upon glittering assumptions drawn from a small 
mind widely distended by the heat of its own imagination. He 
had apparently come to certain conclusions before he began 
the book, and after stating them he takes pains to narrate many 
incidents for the purpose of illustrating his theses. England 
has been a robber nation from the beginning of the period of her 
greatness. In the seventeenth century this wickedness was 
magnified by canting and hypocritical assumption of religious 
demeanor. Because of position and circumstances this inferior 
but fortunate nation was able to destroy the power of its rivals. 
Some of them she helped from time to time, but always for the 
purpose of destroying another one yet more powerful. So with 
Spain, with Holland, with France. Her greatest struggle was 
fought with Napoleon, who was in reality striving to free Europe 
from this incubus upon it. These wars she deliberately prolonged 
that her enemies and friends might be the more weakened, so 
that from their misery she might draw greater profit. And at 
the end she had the trade and the wealth of the world. Slowly 
during the nineteenth century she digested this spoil. But 
gradually and with much difficulty there arose on the continent 
a power which would be free from such hateful domination. By 
superior merit and notwithstanding impediments the German 
Empire succeeded in this. Then England, employing again the 
old tactics, raised up enemies to strangle her rival. It was the 
attempt to do this which made the great war. 
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In the company of the other books which have been noticed 
here this work very ill deserves an account so long. But as an 
extreme example of writing which has been issued in profusion 
in America, well adapted for evil influence upon those who can 
easily be deceived, it may here be given some of the castigation 
it deserves. The introduction is by one who hates England even 
more bitterly than the author himself, it would seem because of 
matters relating to Ireland. The illustration on the cover isa 
sickening thing, which should bring shame to the publishers who 
permitted it. 

Out of the great number of writings about Belgium perhaps 
the best are the books of Van der Essen and De Visscher. The 
Invasion and the War in Belgium, from Liége to the Yser,” 
deals with all aspects of the subject, but for the most part it is 
concerned with the incidents of the war in Belgium. There is 
a good brief account of the neutrality of Belgium and the treaties 
guaranteeing it, with the attitude of the guaranteeing powers, 
and especially the aspirations of Germany and her ambition, more 
clearly seen as time went on, to get control of Belgium or send 
her armies across the country for the invasion of France. There 
is a detailed story of the actual violation, which is very vivid 
and lifelike and also very mournful, of the defence of Liége and 
Namur, of the operations of the Belgian army in the field, of the 
inundation of the country by hordes of invaders, of the retreat 
of the Allies, who came to its assistance too few and too late, of 
the defence of Antwerp, and of the methods of frightfulness used 
to punish or strike terror into the wretched inhabitants. The 
author is well fitted for the execution of his task, since in happier 
days he was professor of history at the University of Louvain. 

For the general subject of the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium, Ch. de Visscher’s Belgium’s Case; A Juridical 
Enquiry” is probably the best thing which has appeared in any 
language so far. All aspects of the case are explained, and all 
the arguments by which advocates have attempted to justify 


The Invasion and the War in Belgium, from Litge to the Yser, by Léon 
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Hodder & Stoughton (translation). 1916. 
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Germany’s action are examined, and shown to be specious or 
worthless—that Germany was not bound by international law to 
respect Belgian neutrality, that the Belgians themselves had 
violated it before 1914, that Germany was not bound by the 
accession of Prussia to the Treaty of 1839, that the Allies violated 
the neutrality before Germany took action—the world has heard 
much of these things, and most people have passed judgment 
upon them. In this volume they are set forth and disposed of 
by a great legal authority, whose utterances are characterized by 
moderation and judicial detachment. The author was formerly 
professor of law in the University of Ghent, but it would be 
difficult to guess from these pages that he had witnessed the 
ruin and degradation of his country. 

There are numerous books which attempt to discuss the general 
situation in Europe as it appeared to philosophic minds before 
the war, or the general situation which will arise when a settle- 
ment is attempted. Various are the efforts to find the particular 
factor which made possible such a catastrophe, and many are the 
solutions which authors believe will hereafter bring lasting peace 
and goodwill. Tosome, democracy seems ushering in the golden 
age, others think that with democratic control of diplomacy 
there would be no wars, some discover in autocracy the cause of 
universal woe, others find the cause in imperialistic commercial 
exploitation. In general it would seem that the explanations are 
too easy, and that the remedies, however nobly conceived, and 
however useful in the future, will at present be more attractive 
to theorists than men of affairs. 

The European Anarchy," by G. Lowes Dickinson, gives an 
account of the policy and aspirations of the principal European 
powers in recent generations, so as to reveal the underlying cause 
of the war. The author is a well-known humanitarian and philo- 
sophic thinker. He condemns Germany, it is true, more direcly 
than others; but neither upon her nor upon any other nation 
does he attempt to put the larger blame. Rather he discovers 
it in the system of European organization as that organization 


"The European Anarchy, by G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1916. (Reviewed in more detail by W. S. Rusk in Se- 
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was in the days before the war began. This was nothing more 
than international anarchy, where, because there was no common 
law and no common force, the intentions of the best men were 
defeated, among other things, by lack of confidence and the 
feeling of insecurity which prevailed. 

The four papers, Three Peace Congresses of the Nineteenth 
Century, and Claimants to Constantinople," which make up this 
volume were presented at the last meeting of the American 
Historical Association. Al] of them are scholarly and informing. 
The first three give some brief but excellent information about 
the manner in which the work of the Congresses of Vienna, 
Paris, and Berlin was carried on, and about the great men who 
assisted at the deliberations. Not only are the accounts enter- 
taining, but they afford useful information which will almost 
certainly help in understanding some of the circumstances of the 
great congress which will probably assemble to decide the 
destinies of Europe when the present war comes to anend. The 
latest paper gives a clear and useful account of the difficulties 
involved in a settlement of the questions relating to Con- 
stantinople, and also of the present immense importance of the 
city by the Bosporus. 

Books which deal with battles and campaigns are numerous 
now, and will presently appear in such numbers that most people 
will read very few of them. Generally these books are of most 
value for what they tell of personal experience, tactical arrange- 
ment, military technique, and particularly the little which men 
saw as they fought. The greater military questions,—why the 
Germans failed to get to Paris, why the Allies were victors at 
the Marne, what they intend at Salonika, and why they are doing 
so little there,—these things remain military secrets, if indeed 
they are known yet to anyone. There are not wanting ready 
attempts to explain all these matters and more, but for the most 
part such work needs no consideration, and reputations have been 
sadly diminished by writings of this very kind. None the less 
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there are many good books in this field. I notice some which 
I have happened to read :-— 

Gallipoli,” by John Masefield, may be mentioned for a number 
of reasons. It is written with great clearness and beauty of 
expression. It is an epic of heroism and endeavor, a record of 
forlorn hope in which some of the best of the Anglo-Saxon people 
fought with finest and most gallant courage to seize victory in 
a cause almost won, but really doomed through no fault of their 
own. It isa story which our own people may well read fora 
long while to come with kindred pride and with stirring of the 
heart. Few who have read will forget the landing in the surf, 
the gallant fighting on the beach, the city of trenches which 
grew in the wild and desert-like hillside, the bombardments from 
the sea, the terrible adventures in the dark, the torture of sick- 
ness and thirst, and at last the critical moment when these 
soldiers won to the crest of the mountain and saw far away the 
Hellespont, and having beheld it were driven down by the rush 
of their enemies. The author has felt the spirit of him whe 
wrote the Song of Roland a long while ago, and he has left here 
a splendid memorial to those who laid down their lives in vain. 
No men, perhaps, could have done better than these Englishmen 
and men from Australia. This book should be read by some 
who have hearkened to slanders upon England’s work, and the 
effectiveness of what she has attempted. 

The Battle of the Somme,” by John Buchan, is a very clear, 
and apparently an excellent, account of an operation complicated 
and long-continued. It is alsoa story of which England and 
France may be proud. After almost two years these nations 
found themselves ready for sustained assault upon the lines 
which Germans had long since prepared and now deemed secure. 
Progress was slow, the fighting was bitter, the price was high; 
but at last the citizen armies of Britain were well enough trained 
and equipped to go forward with their comrades of France to 
victory over what was opposed tothem. And in the heat of these 
summer months farmers and shop clerks proved that they now 
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formed a new war machine as effective as that which their enemies 
had so long constructed. Not much of France was reconquered, 
the Germans fought well and were not driven far back; but what 
had been done could be continued, and the tide of war had 
definitely turned. When the rains of autumn came the battle 
was brought to an end, and Germans boasted that the futile 
offensive had been smothered in mud and in blood. But when 
in the spring their armies began a large retreat some of the real 
results were evident, and it may be that some of the larger results 
will be seen yet more clearly hereafter. The book has many 
illustrations and numerous excellent maps. 

The part taken by Italy in the great war has seemed dis- 
appointing to those who have known little about it, and for the 
most part not much has been known. /taly in the War,” by 
Sidney Low, will be useful in revealing what Italy has ac- 
complished, and what prodigious difficulties have confronted her 
armes from the first. All advantages were with the emeny, who 
had long time to prepare, until the most difficult area for fighting 
in Europe was converted into a series of fortresses apparently im- 
pregnable. In this volume, which is abundantly illustrated, the 
author shows that a great deal has been brought to pass, that 
Italian armies have now to a considerable extent made secure 
their frontier, and that in addition to wresting from the enemy 
some of Italy unredeemed, they have occupied the attention of 
large Austrian forces which might on some occasions have been 
used elsewhere with decisive effect. The latter part of the book 
contains the best account which I have seen of the manner in 
which the Italian people forced their politicians to allow them to 
join with the Allies against those with whom they had recently 
been united. And the author points out that far from being the 
result merely of sordid motives, this decision was taken at a time 
when the fortunes of the Allies were at lowest ebb. The writing is 
at times a trifle heavy, and never inspiring, and the illustrations 
are not the best which could have been furnished, but altogether — 
the work is excellent and well worth reading throughout. 

Many works like When the Prusstans Came to Poland ™ have 
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appeared in the last year or so, and doubtless there will be many 
more. I do not know that this is one of the best, but I am 
certain that it is well worth reading, and that others like it ought 
to be known by people who do not realize what the practices of 
the Germans in this war really are, and what it is that we may 
be fighting to save our country from lateron. At the beginning 
of the war the authoress, who is an American girl married to 
a Polish nobleman, was living in the quiet happiness of her 
family at Suwalki near the German border. Here was the ebb 
and flow of war, and after the retirement of the defenders the 
Prussians settled down upon Poland. Alas for Poland and 
Belgium and Eastern France! We know something abcut it 
already, but for years to come doubtless tales will be told that 
will stir up hatred and horror and fear. Some of what these 
people endured may be seen in the experiences related in this 
book. The punishments, the starving captives, the coarse 
visitors, the vile and brutal doctor, the young girl who like others 
was taken by authority for the use of the soldiers—and how they 
found her afterwards, the husband who hanged the new-born 
babe and himself when he came home and found what was there. 
God have mercy upon us! you will say. Barbarism and medizval 
fury have not yet gone. 

He who writes the preface to the little volume ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Miss’’* well says that the record contained here is an intimate 
and holy thing. It is made up of letters from an American girl 
who happened to be in France at the outbreak of the war. The 
letters, not originally intended for publication, were written after 
toil of fourteen hours a day in the midst of patients, all of whom, I 
dare say, loved the authoress as she deserved. It is one of the 
sweetest stories that has come from the war; and often as one 
reads the words of this brave and good woman there is some ado 
to keep the tears from one’s eyes. All profits from the sale of 
this book are devoted to assisting French wounded. The pub- 
lisher, who has recently printed another little book, Zhe Edith 
Cavell Nurse from Massachusetts, takes a very proper pride in 


the success of his efforts. 
EDWARD RAYMOND TURNER. 
University of Michigan. 


*“ Mademoiselle Miss”: Letters from of an American Girl Serving with the 
Rank of Lieutenant in a French Army Hospital at the Front. Boston: W. 
A. Butterfield. 1916. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BOOK OF THE OPENING OF THE RICE INSTITUTE. Being an account 
in three volumes of an academic festival held in celebration of the formal 
opening of the Rice Institute, a university of liberal and technical learn- 
ing founded in the city of Houston, Texas, by William Marsh Rice and 
dedicated by him to the advancement of letters. Houston, Texas. 


With beautiful photogravures of distinguished men from all 
parts of the world, who came to take part in the opening exer- 
cises, and with handsome facsimiles of responses to the invita- 
tion of Rice Institute, sent from the universities and colleges of 
the Old World and the New, these three volumes are a mag- 
nificent example of the best work of the DeVinne Press, and 
testify to the almost unlimited endowment which the Rice In- 
stitute can count on for its support. It is doubtful whether any 
other institution of learning, either in this country or abroad, 
opened its doors under more auspicious circumstances. After 
years of litigation over the will of William Marsh Rice, during 
which the interest on the millions of the original bequest con- 
tinued to grow, Professor Edgar Odell Lovett, of Princeton 
University, was chosen president, and spent a year in Europe, 
visiting technical schools and universities, and conferring with 
leaders of European thought, before he finally decided on his 
plans and policy for the new institution. 

When at last his plans were perfected, he entrusted to Messrs. 
Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson, of Boston, the task of designing 
a general architectural plan to embody in the course of future 
years the realization of the educational programme. This general 
plan, the work of Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, exhibits in itself 
many attractive elements of the architecture of Italy, France, 
and Spain, and the type selected, suggestive of the Moorish, 
seems especially adapted to the southwest, where Spanish ideals 
prevailed for so long a period. A full quadrangle having been 
completed, an invitation to the dedicatory exercises, engraved 
on parchment and bearing the tasteful seal of the Institute, was 
sent out to ‘‘the universities, colleges, scientific foundations, 
and learned societies of the world.”’ 

The responses to this invitation, printed in facsimile, are of 
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no little interest. Those from the United States extend hearty 
congratulations and best wishes; and from the Old World uni- 
versities, too, with few exceptions, came messages of similar 
import,— among others, notably the University of Paris, the 
University of Rome, the University of Oviedo, the University 
of Aberdeen, and the Polish University in Lemberg, Galicia. 
‘Happy is the country,’’ declared in his response the Rector of 
the University of Lwow, Lemberg, ‘‘in which, thanks to the 
liberality of its citizens, palaces are erected for cultivating and 
extending human knowledge. United to you by the bonds of 
common aspirations, we send to you across the sea to the hands 
of your most honorable president, Edgar Odell Lovett, the old 
Polish wish of Good Luck for your work in furthering the greatest 
good of mankind.’’ In strong contrast appear the two responses 
from Oxford and Cambridge, England: the former a curt, type- 
written note of regret that there would be no opportunity of 
bringing the matter before the Council of the University; the 
latter a blunt note, evidently indited with a quill pen, regretting 
that ‘‘the resident body will be engaged in their regular official 
duties’’ and thus it will be ‘‘impossible to get a delegate from 
the University of Cambridge to attend at the Inaugural Cere- | 
mony of the William M. Rice Institute.’’ | 

From institutions and societies of the Old World there were 
nearly twenty-five delegates representing institutions from Hol- 
land to New South Wales; in this country there were delegates 
from a hundred and thirty-three societies and institutions of 
learning. The exercises continued for three days and nights, 
and included addresses and short speeches, many of them of per- 
manent interest and value, containing results of recent investiga- 
tions by some of the most distinguished scholars of Europe and 
America. In reading the detailed account of the supper given 
by the Trustees in the Residental Hall in honor of the inaugural 
lecturers,— at which the speakers were Henry van Dyke, Emil 
Borel, Sir Henry Jones, Senator Volterra, Edwin Grant Conk- 
lin, Sir William Ramsay, Rafael Altamira, Hugo de Vries, 
Ralph Adams Cram,—one is impressed by the skill and tact 
with which President Lovett presided over so august an as- 
sembly and by the graceful and appropriate words with which he 
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introduced each speaker. These three volumes speak eloquently 
of the taste and energy and enthusiasm of President Lovett and 
exhibit clearly his policy of developing the new institution along 
broad lines of liberal culture as well as in fields of specialized 
research. 


THE PRINCE OF PARTHIA. By Thomas Godfrey. Edited with introduc- 
tion, historical and biographical, by Archibald Henderson. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 


For anyone at this late date to galvanize into life a latent in- 
terest in the first American tragedy, which was first performed 
one hundred and fifty years ago, is a distinct accomplishment, 
and this is exactly what Professor Archibald Henderson, of the 
University of North Carolina, has done with Godfrey’s Prince 
of Parthia, which he has republished with a critical and histor- 
ical introduction. 

No literary history of the United States has neglected to give 
a fair share of praise to Thomas Godfrey, who gave promise of 
becoming a fine poet and a good dramatist, but unfortunately he 
did not live to have this promise realized. While every writer 
on early American poetry has thus made the usual mention of 
Godfrey and his work, none of them has advanced our knowledge 
of the man one step further than it was when the first edition of 
his Juvenile Poems, which included his tragedy, The Prince of 
Parthia, was published in 1765. 

In a century and a half nothing has been done to obtain any 
new light concerning one of the first native poets, and certainly 
our first dramatic writer of any importance. One writer has 
followed another, and very few additional facts have been ac- 
cumulated in the process, although Poe, who died less than half 
sO many years ago, has been the subject of constant and inter- 
minable research. 

I do not mention this comparison with any view that Poe is 
unworthy of all the care and study that can be bestowed upon 
his career or his works, but merely to show how a poet, whose 
career has been shown by Professor Henderson to have been 
of genuine interest, might have been better known had some- 
thing of this modern spirit of research been begun earlier. 
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What may be regarded as the real secret of our rather scanty 
knowledge of Godfrey is the fact that all research heretofore has 
been begun and ended in the city of Godfrey’s birth, Philadel- 
phia. The trail led from the Quaker City to North Carolina, 
and no one, before Professor Henderson, has been in a position, 
or has had the opportunity to follow the scent in precisely the 
location that promised new and greater returns. Professor 
Henderson has not, it is true, added much to our Northern 
knowledge of Godfrey’s career, but he has added an entirely new 
chapter by the careful and diligent industry he has applied to 
Godfrey’s last days in North Carolina. 

Virtually all he has to say connected with the poet and his 
life on Masonboro Sound and in Wilmington is new even to stu- 
dents of Godfrey. There is but one statement in this connection 
on which I have not felt in agreement with the editor of this 
edition, and that is the impression that the whole of Zhe Prince 
of Parthia was written in North Carolina. 

In the collected edition of Godfrey’s poems, in 1765, the state- 
ment is made that the poet finished his tragedy in the South, 
which gives the distinct impression to me that it had been be- 
gun before Godfrey had set out for North Carolina. This is one 
of those questions that probably might be argued and debated 
for a long time without resulting in any definite solution, but I 
feel inclined to mention this trifling incident in order that it 
may not be regarded as settled, past all reopening of the argu- 
ment, should occasion arise. 

We have here, thanks to Professor Henderson, a fairly full ac- 
count of Godfrey during the period when he lived away from his 
native city, and we have also settled for us the exact location of 
his grave in Wilmington, a spot not heretofore known to those 
interested in the subject. 

The critical part of the introduction, while it cannot fail to be 
illuminating to the student of American literature, especially as 
Professor Henderson traces the influences that apparently guided 
our early poet, is scarcely so valuable as an addition to our 
knowledge as the historical portion. So much that is interest- 
ing is given of Thomas Godfrey, the elder, who was the inventor 
of the mariner’s quadrant, that the book might also be said to 
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contain the biographies of both these worthy pioneers, father 
and son, the one a remarkable natural mathematician and the 
younger quite as wonderful as a poet, both of them having suc- 
ceeded without those educational advantages that would undoubt- 
edly have made them greater. 

In the use of illustrations that really illustrate, Professor Hen- 
derson has adopted a novelty in the reprint of poetry. There is 
no good reason why illustrative material of this kind should not 
be used in introductions of this character, but the fact remains 
that it is all too seldom adopted. 

It will probably be a good many years before this biographical 
account of Godfrey is superseded, if indeed it ever is, and it so 
far travels over untrodden ground that whoever follows must of 
necessity pass in Professor Henderson’s footsteps. 

JosEPH JACKSON. 


HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ANCIENT PERSIAN LANGUAGE. By Edwin 
Lee Johnson. Cincinnati and New York: American Book Company. 
This book is the eighth volume of the Vanderbilt Oriental 

Series, issued under the general editorship of Professor H. C. 

Tolman and James Henry Stevenson. Professor Tolman, author 

of Ancient Persian Lexicon and Cuneiform Supplement, in the 

same series, is acknowledged to be one of the foremost authori- 
ties in this country on the old Persian language, and it was un- 
der his careful supervision that this excellent piece of work by Dr. 

Johnson has been brought to completion. The volume is designed 

to serve a twofold purpose : ‘to present in systematic arrangement 

the results of the most recent as well as the earlier investiga- 
tions in this field, and to show by comparative examples the de- 
velopment of the Ancient Persian from the parent speech and 
its relation to the other languages of the family, particularly the 

Sanskrit and the Avestan.’’ In comparison with A. Meillet’s 

Grammaire du Vieux Perse, which emphasizes the inflectional 

forms and the syntax, the distinctive feature of Dr. Johnson’s 

grammar is the historical treatment of the subject. Of especial 
interest is the chapter on the decipherment of the inscriptions, 
showing how the determination of the cuneiform characters was 
brought about by the combined labors of English, French, and 
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German scholars after nearly fifty years of patient, persistent 
toil. It is an inspiring story. Other chapters deal with the 
vowel and consonant systems, word formation, declensions and 
conjugations, syntax, order of words, etc. It isa scholarly piece 
of work, clear and logical in arrangement, interesting in its 
method of presentation. By all students of comparative phil- 
ology the book will be welcomed as a valuable contribution to 
knowledge of a field hitherto inacessible save to a few rare 
specialists. 


SOUTHERN LIFE IN SOUTHERN LITERATURE. By Maurice Fulton. New 

York: Ginn and Company. 

No other section of our country has presented in its history 
more varied and interesting forms of social life than the South. 
The picturesque life of its ante-bellum aristocracy, the racy wit 
and humor of its middle and lower classes as represented by the 
‘Cracker’ life of Georgia, the wildness and pathos of its moun- 
taineer life, the natve simplicity of the negro, the beauty and 
romance of the Creole life,—all these varied forms have com- 
bined to make the South a particularly rich field for the literary 
portrayal of local and racial peculiarities. 

Other works have presented the general history of this litera- 
ture in peculiar form. Such writers as Professor William Trent, 
Professor Carl Holladay, Professor Baskerville, Miss Manly, 
Miss Rutherford, and Samuel Link have given abundant histor- 
ical and critical material for the study of the general field of 
Southern literature. The writer of this present article has also 
treated ina monograph the topic of the Southern short story. 
The value of Professor Fulton’s work consists in the fact that it 
gathers, as no other work has done, all the varied elements of 
Southern life in one composite literary picture of the section. 
Colonel Watterson in his Oddities in Southern Life made a col- 
lection of numerous sketches, accompanied by brief biographical 
notices of the authors included, but his book portrayed only un- 
usual humorous types of Southern character. Professor Fulton’s 
work gives a comprehensive view of phases of Southern life well 
worth preserving. With the rapid changes now in progress in 
our nation the unique elements of the old Southern life will soon 
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be lost to memory unless preserved for the present generation in 
some such concise literary form. This is evidently the purpose 
of Professor Fulton’s book, and the task has been very satisfac- 
torily performed. The selection he has made is varied and, for 
his purpose, practically complete. The brief biographical 
sketches furnish the essential data in regard to the writers rep- 
resented. The work will supply the need of a supplemental text- 
book for the study of Southern literature, and will also furnish a 
useful and attractive book for the home library. R.C. BEALE. 


A HARMONY OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS FOR HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL 
Stupy. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Pro- 
fessors in the University of Chicago. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1917. $1.25. 

Most of the Bible-study of to-day is of relatively little value, 
because it fails to take into account the historical and critical 
aspects so characteristic of all serious study in this age. ‘‘Or- 
ganization’’ and ‘‘esprit du corps’’ and other secondary motives 
may succeed in bringing together and keeping interested ‘‘ban- 
ner’’ classes, and the so-called Bible-class becomes a useful ad- 
junct of the devotional life of the church; but the need of the 
hour is for wrestling with the angel of the spirit of the Bible; 
this the methods in vogue do not bring about. Such books as 
the various parts of Kent’s Historical Bible would be used much 
more extensively were it not that spiritual pastors and masters 
are afraid of letting adolescents and adults look the facts of 
modern historical criticism in the face. Hence the hopeless 
naiveté and banality of the average Bible-student. We lament 
the notorious fact that our young folk know so little of the con- 
tents of the Bible. Well, they cannot be expected to study sub- 
jects in a modern critical and scientific way in their ordinary 
school-work and literary clubs and the like, and then proceed to 
use antiquated methods with the Word of God, which, to say the 
least, ought surely to be able to prove its value the more criti- 
cally it is investigated. 

Fortunately, teachers are beginning to see that the most im- 
portant portion of the Bible, the Gospels, must be studied with 
the aid of a Harmony. Stevens and Burton’s admirable Har- 
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mony of the (Four) Gospels, when studied faithfully, is an ex- 
cellent introduction to modern Bible-study. J. M. Thompson’s 
Synoptic Gospels is eminently well suited for advanced study. 
And now comes the subject of this notice to fill the gap between 
the beginner’s Harmony and the advanced book. 

Both authors are well known, not only for expert work, but 
also for their pedagogic skill. Clergymen, students, and teachers 
in Bible-classes, and individual students who wish to put real 
thought and effort in place of lazy and perfunctory “‘reading,”’ 
will find Burton and Goodspeed’s Harmony indispensable. In- 
deed it has the basal merits of Stevens and Burton, and the ad- 
ditional advantage of word for word comparison. By underlining 
with ink the words peculiar to each Gospel] the student can ob- 
tain the most useful feature of Thompson’s Synoptic Gospels, 
and thus at once secure a mode of study that is typical, phrasic, 
and verbal. Such a mode of study will do much to put out of 
commission the squid and ostrich tactics of much Bible teach- 
ing and study. And the Word of God is unafraid! 

Tuomas Pearce BAILey. 


A STUDENT IN ARMS. By Donald Hankey. New York: Dutton and Co. 


The scientist of the future will- have an abundance of material 
garnered from the present world-struggle upon which to reflect 
and by which to profit; the historian will be fairly overwhelmed 
with whole libraries covering every conceivable phase of the 
economic, social, and political life of the nations now engaged. 
But to the poet and dramatist, the seer and philosopher, —all 
those who deal, not with material things, nor with the deeds or 
habitations of men, but with man himself and his spirit’s 
destiny,—the resources fortunately will not be too plentiful. 
The winnowing flail of time will ensure that. And of the choice 
residual treasure,—those mirrors into the very soul of man at 
the time of his greatest trial since first he reared his head above 
the level of the beast and acknowledged the existence of his own 
soul,—A Student in Arms will not hold the least place. 

Donald Hankey, before he lost his life togain it, had contributed 
from time to time many short sketches to the London Spectator. 
Some of these are gathered by the editor of that paper in the 
present volume. Mr. Hankey saw things whole, in the white, 
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and revealing yet lovely light of truth, and when he wrote of his 
comrades in the World War and of his own hopes and suggestions 
for a new earth when the old had passed away, golden words fell 
from his pen. He was no stylist, no epigrammatist, no mere 
word-weaver. He was too busy revealing truth as he saw it to 
attend to such details. And perhaps he was not orthodox in his 
criticism of Church and Society as at present existent, but he 
wrote only sound doctrine,—sound in the Pauline and optimisti- 
cally constructive sense, healthy and health-bringing. And as 
always in the past, so now the truth is nothing if not liberating. 

In the score or more brilliant chapters of the book the‘‘student”’ 
shows how the individual soldier, whether university graduate, 
cockney, or wastrel, is being transformed by the strange ex- 
perience he is passing through. We understand somehow the 
way in which souls are reborn, how death, except potentially, is 
a rather unimportant event in the experience of the true man. 
As for society, we catch glimpses of its renascence so soon as 
capital and labor, clergy and laity, man and man learn the lessons 
of the war, the lessons instilled by a realization of the essential 
nobility, humility, unselfishness, even Christlikeness in most of 
us. And herein lies the chief value of this remarkable book, 
the buoyant optimism of it all. The present morally foul world 
is simply being purified in the consuming yet refining fire of war, 
and a new world is sure to emerge. 

But these remarks do not indicate the essential originality of 
Mr. Hankey’s outlook. Perhaps reference to two or three of his 
headings will. Few readers will soon forget his picture of the 
‘*Beloved Captain,’’ that wonderful leader who loved his men, 
who smiled and gave his life for them; or the ‘‘Religion of the 
Inarticulate,’’ a chapter where we come to believe that real 
religion, the kind Christ taught, is not so scarce as some re- 
formers would have us think. But perhaps the best of all is 
‘*Flowers of Flanders,’’ where the tragedy of man-made war is 
laid up against the loveliness of God’s natural world—‘‘the lilies 
of the field against the Cross.’’ He concludes, ‘‘If we fought as 
only a Christian may, that friendship and peace with our foes 
may become possible, then fighting is our duty, and our fasting 
and dirt, our wounds and our death, are our beauty and God’s 
glory. The glory of the flowers is one and the glory of the 
man is another, but both alike belong to the One Father and 
Creator of all.’’ W. S. Rusk. 
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AFTER GRADUATION ; WHAT THEN? By Clarence H. Stilson. Waterbury, 
Connecticut. Twenty-five cents. 


In this ‘‘ Book for the Man who wants to amount to Something,”’ 
the author emphasizes the necessity for broad and thorough work 
in college as the foundation for personality and character, the 
main factors in success in after life. It is a stimulating, help- 
ful little book, and though addressed to the undergraduate, it 
contains much that is suggestive and valuable for teachers and 
parents. H. H.S. A. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE HIsTORICAL Papers. Vol. II. No.1. June, 1917. 
Edited by D. R. Anderson. Richmond, Va. 1917. Pp.175. $1.00. 


Dr. Anderson devotes this valuable series of stout pamphlets 
to the printing of unpublished letters and documents pertaining 
to Virginia history, and to the publishing of monographs and 
biographies of Nathaniel Beverley Tucker and William Grayson; 
a good study of taxation in Virginia during the Revolution, and 
important letters of William Allason, Merchant of Falmouth, 
extending over the period 1757-1789. S. L. Ware. 


“The University of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture are designed to include monographs in general linguistics 
and comparative literature; the classical languages and Sanskrit; 
the Romance languages; and English, the Scandinavian, and 
other Germanic languages. The title of the series will be so 
construed as to admit the publication of such researches in the 
history of culture as may throw light upon the processes of lan- 
guage and the interpretation of literature. It is a serial pub- 
lished quarterly, for which the annual subscription price is three 
dollars.”’ 

Such is the announcement of a very important series of schol- 
arly monographs published under the auspices of the Graduate 
School of the University of Illinois. Of this series volume I in- 
cluded The Phonology of the Dialect of Aurland, Norway, by 
George T. Flom, and Studies in the Milton Tradition, by John 
Walter Good. Volume II contains: Zhomas Warton: A Bio- 
graphical and Critical Study, by Clarissa Rinaker; ///ustrations 
of Medieval Romance on Tiles from Chertsey Abbey, by Roger 
Sherman Loomis; and Joseph Ritson, by Henry Alfred Burd. 
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From the American Book Company have been received the 
following books: A First German Reader, with Questions and 
Vocabulary, by Erwin W. Roessler. Drawings by Charles F. 
Arcieri and E. A. Furman; Elementary German Composition, 
by Truscott and Smith; Hughes's Tom Brown's School Days, 
edited by Gosling, and A Book of Old English Ballads, edited 
by Morton, both volumes belonging to the publishers’ excellent 
series of Eclectic English Classics. Everyday English Compo- 
sition, by Bolenius. 

Other books, some of which will be given fuller notice later 
on, have been received as follows: American Ideals, by Foerster 
and Pierson ( Houghton Mifflin), a collection of essays, addresses, 
and state papers that express, from the point of, view of American 
statesmen and men of letters, American ideals past and present. 
The collection should prove of interest and value to students of 
literature and history. American Presidents: Their Indi- 
vidualities and their Contributions to American Progress, by 
Thomas F. Moran (Crowell). A timely, helpful little book, fair 
and discriminating. Tennyson’s Use of the Bible, by Edna Moore 
Robinson (Johns Hopkins Press). English Literature, by Rankin 
and Aikin (Macmillan). Zhe Road to Everywhere, by Glenn 
Ward Dresbach (Gorham Press), a collection of original poems 
gathered by the author from the various magazines in which 
they appeared. The poems are characterized by facility and 
grace of expression and buoyant optimism. Songs of Hope, by 
Harold Speakman (Crowell), ‘‘a little sheaf of original verse,’’ 
immature in technique and too obviously didactic in purpose. 
A Treasury of War Poetry, edited with Introduction and Notes 
by George Herbert Clarke (Houghton Mifflin), a well-chosen 
collection of some of the best short lyrics that have been written 
on various phases of the Great War. The Chtef American Prose 
Writers, edited by Norman Foerster (Houghton Mirflin); selected 
prose by Franklin, Irving, Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Lowell, and Holmes, with reading lists and occasional footnotes. 
Handbook of Best Readings, by S. H. Clark (Scribner’s). The 
Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, edited by Killis Compell (Ginn & 
Company). Composition-Rhetoric-Literature, by Shackford and 
Judson (Sanborn). Zhe Bird Study Book, by T. Gilbert Pearson 
(Doubleday). Freedom and Peace: An Order of Service for Use 
in Time of War, by Grace Wilbur Conant (Pilgrim Press). 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE SEWANEE REVIEW 


In the October number of THe Review for 1902 the editor, 
J. B. Henneman, looking back over the first ten years of its ex- 
istence, gave an account of the founding of the magazine and 
briefly sketched its history. With the present issue the total 
number rounds out an even hundred and the magazine completes 
the twenty-fifth year of its continuous existence. Eight volumes 
were published under its first editor, W. P. Trent; eight under 
the editorship of J. B. Henneman; and eight under the present 
editor. Volume XVII, for 1909, immediately following the 
death of Dr. Henneman, was editorially managed by various 
members of the faculty of the University. In spite of changes 
in the editorship, THE Review has steadily and consistently 
maintained its policy, announced in the first issue, of being a 
serious literary and critical journal. Avoiding all temptation to 
court wider popularity through mere timeliness in its articles, it 
has ever sought to serve as a repository of the literary essay and 
the critical review. A well-known New England essayist, in a 
recent letter to the editor, complained that ‘“‘A purely literary 
article is somewhat difficult to dispose of in this country,’’ and 
added that the market for such wares was deplorably small and 
weak. With even the best of the old-line, conservative maga- 
zines at present filling their pages with illustrated material con- 
cerning the war and reducing literary discussions to a minimum, 
the need of maintaining such a journal as THE REviEw is more 
urgent than ever. In England, on the contrary, where the de- 
pressing influence of the war would naturally make itself felt 
far more strongly than in this country, 7he Edinburgh, The 
Contemporary, and other great quarterlies still hold fast to their 
ancient traditions, and apparently experience little difficulty in 
securing material such as they need. Fortunately, within the 
past fifteen years the field in which THe Review was at first 
the sole pioneer has been gradually filling up, and Zhe South 
Atlantic Quarterly in North Carolina, The Texas Quarterly in 
the University of Texas, The Mid-West Quarterly in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and 7he Yale Review have come forth to 
stand with THe SEWANEE REviEwW as exponents of liberal 
culture. 
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For the past ten years the magazine has drawn its contribu- 
tions from a wide extent of country, representing thirty-eight 
states of the Union as well as England and Japan. New York 
leads with a total of thirty-three contributions out of a total of 
two hundred and sixty-four; but nearly forty-five per cent have 
come from the South, so that the magazine has contributed its 
share towards helping to encourage and develop independence 
of thought, to mould public opinion, to raise the standards of 
taste and literary expression, and to reflect the best tendencies 
in the culture and the life of the Southern people. Though not 
unnaturally a large majority of the contributors have come from 
the colleges, THz Review has not been merely an academic or- 
gan, but has covered a broad field of literature, art, history, 
economics, theology, and current questions, and has always tried 
to approach these subjects in a dignified manner, free from pre- 
judice and undue partisanship. 

At no time during its history has the magazine had an endow- 
ment or even any visible means of support, so that its continu- 
ance through long years of struggle when often the very existence 
of the University was at stake, seems almost a kind of miracle. 
To the sound scholarship and fine literary taste of Trent and 
Henneman, as well as to the generosity and devotion of the Rev. 
Telfair Hodgson, Bishop Gailor, Vice-Chancellor Wiggins, Vice- 
Chancellor Hall, and the Rev. Arthur Gray, who contributed 
liberally of their time and money to its support, the success of 
the magazine is due; and it is a pleasure to place on record this 
grateful acknowledgment of their services to THE REVIEW. 
Some word of appreciation, too, must be added for the contribu- 
tors, who, without receiving any financial returns for their arti- 
cles, have given generously of their store and have made the 
magazine what it is. The editor’s relations with his contribu- 
tors have always been most delightful, so that his work has been 
completely removed from any suggestion of commercialism. 
For the future THE Review feels that it can count confidently 
not only on the support of the friends of Sewanee (especially 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Board of Trustees, and the Alumni), 
but on the codperation of all those devoted to the cause of litera- 
ture and education; and it looks forward to opportunities of even 
greater usefulness and service. Tue Epiror. 


The Sewanee Review 


Epitep By Joun M. McBryog, Jr. 


The Sewanee Review, published quarterly by THE 
SEWANEE Review, Inc., at the University Press of 
Sewanee, Tenn., is not an official organ of the Uni- 
versity of the South. Its editor, however, is a mem- 
ber of the Faculty and membership in the company 
incorporated for its publication is limited by its char- 
ter to the Faculties and Officers of the University. 

Directors: WALTER HULLIHEN, Tuomas P. BaiLey, 
Sepvey L. Warg, Joun M. McBrypg, Jr., and Hubert 
Almes, Secretary- Treasurer. 

Other members : Geo. M. Baker, Samuel M. Barton, 
C. K. Benedict, D. W. Berky, R. P. Black, William H. 
DuBose, Thomas S. Duncan, Henry M. Gass, Telfair 
Hodgson, Francis S. Houghteling, R. M. Kirby-Smith, 
W. H. Mackellar, W. B. Nauts, James C. Preston, 
James Bishop Thomas, Thomas Allen Tidball, Charles 
L. Wells, John N. Ware. 

Published in January, April, July, and October. 
Subscription rate: $2.00 a year, 50 cents a copy. 

Contributions should be addressd to the editor of 
The Sewanee Review, Sewanee, Tennessee. All busi- 
ness correspondence should be addressed to the busi- 
ness manager of Zhe Sewanee Review. 
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South Atlantic Quarterly 


Subscription, $2.00 a year; single copies, Fifty Cents. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTORS : 


William Garrott Brown, Governor Jos. W. Folk, Daniel Coit 
Gilman, Hamilton W. Mabie, Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., 
Bliss Perry, Edwin A. Alderman, Chas. Forster Smith. 


** Preci the sort of odical of which our country stands in the 
greatest The (Chicago). 


“The discussion to which the South Atlantic Quarterly has so far 
invited its readers is of a very high order in point of candor, — pS 
care as to facts and intellectual independence. It is also, it may be re- 
marked—though this was to be expected—of a literary excellence quite 
up to the level of like discussions either here or in England.’’—New 

ork Times. 


“The South Atlantic Quarterly is pommeive of the intellectual 
and economic vigor that characterizes the new South. Itis edited with 
marked catholicity and breadth of vision. Indeed, its point of view is 
national rather than sectional, but its appeal is made with peculiar 
force to Southern men. By supporting such a periodical as this the 
South is demonstrating its loyalty to the highest national ideals.’’—-AL- 
BERT SHAW, Editor of the Review of Reviews. 


‘The South Atlantic Quarterly gives to the South an opportunity 
for expression on all the great questions of the day. The Northern 
reader is able through its pages to inform himself as to the life, thought 
and aspirations of the Southern people. The editors are rendering a 
great service to all sections of our country.’’— J. H. KIRKLAND, Chan- 
cellor, Vanderbilt University. 


“The South Atlantic Quarterly is one of the most interesting and 
significant periodicals in our country. It not only has a distinet liter- 
ary and critical value of its own, but it has a representative quality, 
standing for an intelligent and loyal effort to express the spirit 
and aims of the South in developing its old ideals and traditions under 
the new conditions which have arisen since the Civil War, and in ap- 
plying the gee a of reason and the results of culture to the consid- 
eration of the problem which the Southern people have to solve.’’— 
HENRY VAN DykKE. 


Address : 
THE SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY 
DURHAM, N. 


Readers Guide Supplement 


AN INDEX TO GENERAL PERIODICALS NOT 
INCLUDED IN THE READERS’ GUIDE TO 
WW PERIODICAL LITERATURE. ay 


ITH the discontinuance of the Annual Li- 
| brary Index after the 1910 volume and the 
if decision not to publish what would have 

been the 1907 to 1911 cumulated volume 
w LARS pes of Poole, libraries were left without an in- 
mee dex to a large number of excellent period- 
icals. In addition to those once indexed and now left with- 
out a key, many very valuable magazines worthy of being 
indexed have come into existence in the last few years. A 
genuine need existed for a periodical index to supplement 


the Readers’ Guide, and it is to meet this need that the 
Readers’ Guide Supplement has been undertaken. 


While only about seventy periodicals are indexed at pres- 
ent, this number will be increased to one hundred as soon as 

ssible, the selection to be made with the assistance of the 
subscribing libraries. The contents of these periodicals are 
indexed by author and subject, with volume number, paging 
and date, notes of maps and illustrations and cross references 
as in the Readers’ Guide. 


The Readers’ Guide Supplement is issued bi-monthly, 
omitting the July issue. It is fully cumulated with each 
issue, and the last number for the year will contain all 
entries for the year, making it the annual cumulation. Two 
annual cumulations, 1913 and 1914, have now been pub- 
lished and a large cumulated volume is in progress indexing 
these periodicals from 1907-1914, inclusive, and so bringing 
the gap between the last volume of Poole and the beginning 
of the Supplement. Full information regarding the subscrip- 
tion price will be furnished on request. 


The H.W. WILSON CO., White Plains, N.Y. 
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Dramatic Books of Interest 


PORTMANTEAU PLAYS 
By STUART WALKER. Edited and with an Introduction by Edward Hale 
Bierstadt. This volume contains four one-act plays by the inventory 
and director of the Portmanteau Theater: 


The Trimplet The Medicine-Show 
Nevertheless Six who Pass while the Lentils Boil 
With six full-page illustrations. Cameo paper. Net, $1.50 


COMEDIES OF WORDS, AND OTHER PLAYS 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. Translated by Pierre Lootns. Reading Schnit- 
zler is like going to the School of Life itself. The plays are: 


Literature Great Scenes His Helpmate 
The Festival of Bacchus The Hour of Recognition 
S. & K. Dramatic Series. Net, $1.50 


MORE SHORT PLAYS 
By Mary MACMILLAN, author of “ Short Plays,” “ Little Golden Fountain,” 
etc. They differ slightly from those in the former volume. The plays are: 
The Pioneers Honey In Mendelesia, Pts.1 & II The Dryad 
The Dress Rehearsal of Hamlet AttheChurch His Second Girl 


Uniform with “ Short Plays.” Net, $1.50 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH DRAMATISTS 
By BARRETT H. CLARK, author of “Four Plays of the Free Theater.” 


In this volume Mr. Clark has contributed the first collection of studies on the Modern 
French theatre. The Independent: ‘Almost indispensable to the student of the theater.’” 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt top. Net, $1.50 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
Leaves from a Critic’s Scrapbook. By WALTER PRICHARD EATon. Preface 
by Barrett H. Clark. 
A New volume of criticisms of plays and papers on acting, playmaking, and other dramatic 
problems. The volume begins with plays produced as far back as 1910 and brings the record 
down to the current year. 


Large 12mo. 420 pages. Ten full-page illustrations. Net, $2.00 
STEWART & KIDD CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, U,S.A. 


FULCHER 


BRICK COMPANY 
BRICK MAKERS 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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SEWANEE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


GENERAL EDITOR— The Rev. Artuur R. Gray, Educational Secre- 
tary of the Board of Missions ; sometime Chaplain of the University of 
the South. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH, by the Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hatt, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Vermont. 
**It is at once most comprehensive and most condensed, and its dealing with some of the 
difficult and important questions of our time, such as the Resurrection, the Incarnation, and 
capecially the Atonement, remarkable piece of clear theological statement and logical 
Rev. W . C, Doans. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, by the Very Rev. Samvuet Harr, 
D.D., LL.D., Dean of Berkeley Divinity School. 


‘It is admirably adapted to the uses of students of theology, and is, beyond comparison, 
the best book of the kind for the reading of Churchmen in general.’’"— Dr. Grorce Hopons, 


Dean of the Episcopal Theological School. 


APOLOGETICS, by the General Editor. 


* It will be found, we think, of the volumes of the series yet issued, that which will make 
the widest appeal to thoughtful laymen, and be perhaps of the greatest usefulness in pointing 
out, without undue elaboration, the philosophical bases and the historical assurances of the 
Christian The Churchman. 


MANUAL OF EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY ro 476 a.v., 
by the Very Rev. CuAs. L. WELLS, Ph.D., Sometime Dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral, New Orleans; Lecturer in History, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada. (Now ready.) 


** Compact, clear, and admirably arranged. . . . A boon alike to men preparing themselves 
for examination and to the general reader.’"— The Church Times (London) . 
‘* Adapted to lay use; . . . the layman . . . will find this book . . . fit to set him on the 


way towards the mastery of Church History.— The Expository Times. 


CHURCH HISTORY: MEDIZ VAL AND MODERN, by the Rev. 
Witson LLoyp BeVAN, Ph.D., Professor of History and Economics, 
University of the South. (Now ready.) 


THE OLD TESTAMENT, by the Rev. Lortnc W. Batten, Ph.D., 
S.T.D., Professor of the Literature and Interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, General Theological Seminary. (Now ready.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, by the Rev. GEorGE WILLIAM DouGLaAs, 
D.D., Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York. (In 


preparation.) 


*, /n uniform volumes, 12-mo, cloth, printed on imported English paper, 
price $1.50 per volume, post prepaid. 
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Every Book 
Reader 


Should have THE DIAL, “the 
pe literary journal of Amer- 
impartial, and agreeable guide to 
the new books ; indispensable to 
anyone who takes serious inter- 
est in literature. 


THE DIAL 


Published semi-monthly at $2.00 
a year or 10 cents a copy. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 
ON REQUEST 


“ Unsurpassed by any other 
literary journal.” 
SiR WALTER BESANT 
London, England. 


“ Severe standard of liter 
excellence.” 
Biss PERRY, 
Editor The Atlantic Monthly. 


“ Faithful to the best literary 
traditions.” 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 


“ Unbiased, good humored, 
aud sensible.” 
BARRET WENDELL, 
“Literary History of America.” 


“ Sane, wise, truthful, honest, 
hopeful, and kindly.” 
DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
“ The best critical literary 
journal.” 
NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER. 


THE DIAL, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Port Arthur, - Texas 


Had a population of 7,663 in 1910. 

Has a population of 17,000 (January 1, 1916). 

Most rapid growth in the South. 

Handles 50% of the seagoing tonnage of all Texas ports. 
Has a monthly pay-roll of ¢500,000.00. 

Has the most modern public school system in Texas. 
Has churches of all denominations. 

Has a splendid artesian water supply. 

Has beautiful automobile drives. 

Has all modern public utilities. 

Has a delightful climate. 

Has many splendid opportunities. 

It will be to your interest to investigate this little city. 


Address PORT ARTHUR BOARD OF TRADE 
PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


Special List of Publications of The 


University Press of Sewanee Tennessee 


General Kirby-Smith 


By ARTHUR HowarD Nott. Cloth, 12mo; about 300 pages. With 
pho vure portrait. A valuable contribution to American biographies 
and of especial interest to collectors of Sewaneana. Price, $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.60. 

“ The Life of General Edmund Kirby-Smith by the Reverend Arthur Howard Noll, of Sewanee 
will be welcomed by all Sewanee men who love the memory of that most popular professor and 
friend; by all Confederate soldiers who admire and reverence the name of this gallant and splendid 
soldier—a very Chevalier Bayard of the South; and by every American, who is giad to read the 
story and do honor to to the memory of the man who in every relation of life was without fear and 
without reproach.""—Rt. Rev. THos. F, Garton, in The Diocese of Tennessee. 


Doctor Quintard: Chaplain C. S. A., and Second 


Bishop of Tennessee 
Being his Memoirs of the War, edited and extended by the Rev. ARTHUR 
HowarRD NOLL. New edition, cloth, 12mo, with steel portrait, $1.00 net. 
The same in paper coves, without portrait, 50 cents. 


“ Part of its charm is its very frankness and the glimpses it affords of the more or less intimate 
life of an aristocracy long since a memory and now fast becoming a tradition.""—The Churchman. 


“ The book is a valuable contribution to the historical narrative of the war, and especially te 
certain religious aspects of that strife."'"—Besten Times. 


Alexander Gregg: First Bishop of Texas 


Written by his son, the late W1Lson GREGG, and edited and extended by 
ARTHUR HowarpD No LL.D. Cloth, 12mo. Price, by mail, $1.10. 


T. J. MOONEY CO. 


142 N. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Steam and Hot Water Heating 
MODERN PLUMBING 


We furnish Everything in these lines. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


Opened in 1868. Located at Sewanee, Tennessee, 
on the plateau of the Oumberland Mountains, 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Sewanee has a na- 
tional reputation as a health resort all the year 
round. 


The Departments of the University are: 


ACADEMIC, THEOLOGICAL 
AND ENGINEERING 


The scholastic year opens in September, and is 
divided into four terms, Fall, Winter, Spring and 
Summer. 


For catalogues and other information, address 
Rr. Rev. A. W. KNIGHT, D.D., 
or THE REGISTRAR. Vice-Chancellor. 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


prepares boys for this and other Universities and 
for business. For catalogue and other information, 
address THE HEADMASTER, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Benson Printing Gompany 
136 Fourth Avenue, North :: Nashville, Tennessee 


OLLEGE ANNUAL EXPERTS. 

We make a specialty of high-grade 
School and College Printing—catalogs, an- 
nuals, booklets, programs, papers and mag- 
azines. This season we are printing twenty 
Annuals for colleges in ten different states. 
Send for Specimen Book. 


The 1915 and 1916 Cap and Gotwn printed by us. 


Jensen, Herzer & Jeck 
Jewelers 


602-604 Church Street Nashville, Tennessee 


STERCHI BROTHERS 
FURNITURE CO. 


621 Market Street Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Foster €§ Parkes Company 


Printers, Engravers, Lithographers 
and Blank Book Aakers 


215 Third Ave., North Nashville, Tennessee 
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L.BRYAN & CO. 


Lands and Ranches, Fig and Orange Lands 
CITY PROPERTY, RENTALS AND LOANS 


510-511 Beatty Bldg. Houston, Texas 


R. STERLING, President. F, STERLING, Vice. Pres. F. M. STERLING, Sec'y-Treas 


R. S. STERLING INVESTMENT CoO. 
Lands and Investments 


1601-03 Carter Bldg. Houston, Texas 


Jov's Flowers 


Sixth and Church Sts. Nashville, Tennessee 


MAXWELL HOUSE SHOE CO. 


FINE FOOTWEAR AND HOSIERY 


Agents for Stacy Adams and Edwin Clapp Shoes 


Established 1869 
517 Church Street Nashville, Tenn. 


BELL CO. 


| | LOUIS BRYAN MRS, BETTIE BRYAN F. P. EASTBURN 
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Royal Insurance Co., Limited 


OF LIVERPOOL 


Leading Fire Insurance Company of the World 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
MILTON DARGAN, Manager 


F. M. MIKELL, U.S. ATKINSON, 

Ass’t Manager ad Ass’t Manager 
Kentucky South Carolina Alabama 
Tennessee Oklahoma Mississippi 
Georgia Indian Territory Louisiana 
Florida Arkansas Texas 
Virginia North Carolina 


SPURLOCK-NEAL CO. 


Wholesale Druggists 


Fine Chemicals, Domestic and Foreign Fancy Goods, 
Druggists’ Sundries and Cigars 


Manufacturers of 


Pharmaceutical Preparations 


214-216 Second Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Harris Lithia Water 


NATURE’S SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


For Liver, Kidney, Stomach, Bladder Troubles 
Indigestion and Dyspepsia 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


Harris Lithia Springs Company 


HARRIS SPRINGS, 8. C. 


Medical testimony furnished on request 
Hotel open June 15 to Sept. 15 


Henrp Pilrher’s Sons 


Established 1832 


Pipe 
Organs 


With all Modern Accessories 
of practical value 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Corvespondence 
Solicited 


@ Highest Award at Wtorid'’s Fair 


OVER 65 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Anyone a sketch end 
quick! 
invention is pro 
tions strt otly tondaent al. WANDI on 
sent free. — cy for ann 

aunden taken through Mun 
notice, without 


"Scientific feria, 


A filustrated weekly. 
ulation of any sc | 
ear; four months, $. 


Co, 
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BUILDERS OF Pars 
Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 
n may 
ber an 
unica- 


American Plan Rates, $2.50 to $4.00 


Rebuilt and Refurnished 
125 Bath Rooms 


HOTEL TULANE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
L. C. GARRABRANT, Manager 


Telephone and Running Water 
in Every Room 


Headquarters for Sewanee Visitors 


J. N. TRIGG W. J. DOBBS 


TRIGG, DOBBS & CO. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
SPECIAL CIGAR AND TOBACCO DEPARTMENT 
1160-62-64 Market St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


M. M. HEDGES F. H. CANTRELL 


The Terrell-Hedges Company 
Jobbers and Manufacturers of 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
CHATTANOOGA  =- - - TENNESSEE 


WEST SIDE MEAT MARKET 


J. F. RANNIE, Proprietor 
The Only Government Inspected Meat Market in the City 
ALWAYS APPRECIATE SEWANEE ORDERS 
Phones, Main 388-1474 
9-15 Carter Street Chattanooga, Tenn. 


High Living means, in reatity, Good Cooking 


Not every one can have the delicacies enjoyed 
by the royal blood, but all can have the 
wholesome, appetizing cooking of the famous 


National 
Steel Range 


Made with perfect heat circulation, it bakes 
evenly at top and bottom. Asbestos lined, it 
saves by direct comparative test, one-third in 
fuel. The handsomest range made, to our taste. 
Write for catalogue and prices. 


Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturing Housefurnishers 
217-223 Third Ave. North Nashville, Tennessee 


Ohe B. H. Stief Jewelry Co. 


Official Jewelers to The University of the South 


DIAMONDS 


AND RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


Patek, Phillips @ Co. and American Watches 
Ecclesiastical, Fraternity Goods, 
Sterling Silver Goods, Art Goods, and Cut Glass 


Expert Repairing of Jewelry and Watches 
All Work Warranted 


Our mail Order Department is prepared to handle your busi- 
ness. Write for 96-page catalogue. 


Ghe B. H. Stief Jewelry Company 


Jas. B. Carr, Pres. & Mgr. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Sandford Duncan 


Real Estate, Rental and Loans 
206 Union Street 


Nashville, Tennessee 


W. D. GALE & CO. 


Fire and Tornado 
Insurance 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Co, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Tennessee's Greatest Store 


60--Complete 


Our Famous Eastern and Foreign Buying Connections 
enable us to secure the World’s most 


Dependable Merchandise at Popular Prices! 


Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear Outer Apparel, Millinery, 
Silks, Wash Fabrics, Muslin Underwear, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Shoes, Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, Men’s 
Furnishings, Books, Chinaware, and Groceries. 


Mail Orders Promptly and Carefully Filled, 


Mail orders received by our special Mail-Order Department 
where Experienced Shoppers will execute your orders with 
the same precision as when you shop in person. 


Surety Coupons in Goods Free 


OUR PROFITS SHARED 
WITH OUR CUSTOMERS 


Surety Coupons are given on every purchase of ten cents or 
over. We furnish you with a book in which to paste them. 
When you have filled your book, bring it to us, and you will 
be entitled to your own selection of merchandise from any 
of our 60 departments (Groceries excepted) to the amount of 
$2.50. Do not confuse Surety Coupons with old-fashion trad- 
ing stamps, which were redeemed in worthless premiums. 
Surety Coupons are redeemed in the same goods that you 
pay money for, and you make your own selection, To refuse 
Surety Coupons would be like refusing your change. Be 
sure to ask for them. 
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The Sewanee Review 
QUARTERLY 


HIS REVIEW was established in November, 1892, under 
the auspices of the Faculty of the University of the South. 
It is devoted to reviews of new and important books ; to literary 
criticism ; to papers on such topics of general literature as re- 
quire fuller treatment than they receive in popular magazines 
and less technical treatment than they receive in specialist pub- 
| fications; and to discussions Of vital questions in edecition, 
politics, economics, history, philosophy, art, science, and reli- 
gion. In other-words, THe Review conforms more nearly to 
the type of the English Reviews than is usual with American 
periodicals. In policy it is not the organ either of an institution 
or of a Church. Without being sectional, it seeks to represent 
fairly the best spirit of the South in its views on national prob- 
lems and in its aspirations towards higher ideals. 

Intending contributors and publishers desiring to have their 
important books reviewed will address as indicated below. 
Where the return of an article is desired, stamps should be in- 
closed. In all cases the full name of the contributor must be 
given, though it need not be published. 

Each number consists of 128 large octavo pages, pnnted on 
heavy paper. The dates of issue are January, April, July, and 
October of each year. Subscription ries $2 a year in advance. 
Single numbers, 50 cents each. 


Suitable advertisements are inserted at the follow.ng rates: 


Two Times Four Times 


$30 00 $50 


8 00 15 00 2000 . 25 00 

400 8 00 12 00 
th Page.......... 2 00 400 6 00 oo 
Address all communications to 4 


THE SEWANEE REVIEW 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


Husert Armes, ‘Business Manager. 


Composition and Presswork Done at The University Press of Sewanee Tennessee 


‘ 
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_ ANNOUNG EM ENTS 


Numbers 


of Phe Review will contain papers on 
5 ©) writers in many different sections of the country. For subsequent q 
Contributors: : 
: Albert Jay Nock, New York City; Harvey W. Peck, University of @ 
Texas; Frances Wentworth Cutler, Vassar College ; Clarence Stratton, 

| © St. Louis; Benjamin Brawley, Atlanta, Georgia; C. E. Andrews, Ohio @ 
State University; Elizabeth Nitchie, Westfield, New Jersey; Virginia @ 
Ballock-Willis, Alexandria, Virginia; Summerfield Baldwin, Cam- 
bridge, Masschusetts; H. Merian Allen, Philadelphia. 7 


_ The Articles 


| to w in issues are: “Advertising and Liberal Litera- 
“Some Aspects of the Criticism of Paul Elmer More”;'““Why 
A Stuily of Joseph Conrad”; “On Rereading Meredith”; 
| “Richard Le Gallienne and the Tradition of Beauty”; “The Rhythm | 
of. Prose and of Free Verse”; “The Longer Narrative Poems of @ 
. America”; Shrines of the Mighty: from Athens to Corinth”; “The | 
; Esthetic Theory of Poe"; “Louis Botha: Boer and Briton.” 


Teachers of English 


will find The Review a valuable in supplementing the work 


Adare THE SEWANEE REVIEW, Quarterly 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 
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